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The DEITY of JESUS CHRIST 


conclusively established by His Resurrection 


This being true, no amount of so-called Scien- 
tific Discoveries, Past, Present or to Come, can 
shake the essential facts of the Gospels. 


The books from which these extracts are taken 
are out of print, and it is with diffidence that I 
have limited the selections so as to preserve the 
essence of this particular question, in order to 
present it without being encumbered with the dis- 
cussion of a great variety of other subjects. The 
field to glean from is almost without limit, and 
books on questions of Theology are so voluminous 
as to put them out of the reach of the average read- 
er. Our purpose is to concentrate so as to preserve 
the cream of what two of the greatest writers in 
America have had to say on this supreme question. 


The conditions we are facing have arisen large- 
ly because of the DEAD WEIGHT OF INDIF- 
FERENCE on Spiritual matters, so graphically ex- 
pressed in the following selection: 


“Paul got the defeat of his life, not at Lystra, 
where he was stoned, for he built a church there; 
not at Thessalonica where he was mobbed, for 
he planted a church there; not at Phillipi, 
where he was beaten with rods and put in 
stocks, for he built a church there; not at Cor- 
inth and at Ephesus, where he was persecuted, 
for he built a church there; not at Jerusalem, 
where he was torn by the mob, for he built 
a church there; but at Athens, where no vio- 
lence was shown him, but where they were IN- 
DIFFERENT.” 


It may truthfully be stated that those who have 
not lived “Spiritually,” have not lived at all, and 
it follows naturally and obviously that opposition 
from such sources will be as futile and ineffectual 
as it was in the days of Christ. 


Compiled by 
Joseph M. Lowe, 
322 Railway Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
January 25, 1922 


DEDICATION 


This little booklet consisting of excerpts from 
two of the most remarkable books printed since the 
days of the Apostles, is affectionately dedicated to 
William Jewell College at Liberty, Mo.—a Denomi- 
national Baptist College—its Faculty, Student Body 
and Alumni, with the hope that they may find it an 
impregnable fortress against the sweep of modern 
Infidelity, no matter what guise it assumes nor 
claims it asserts; for here is a full and complete 
refutation of all attacks ever made, or which can 
be made, upon the Invincible Truths of the Scrip- 
tures. 


J. ML. 


1923 
PRESS of SIMPSON PRINTING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TESTIMONIALS 


The Author is a lawyer, very learned in his 
profession, acute, critical and used to raising and 
meeting practical doubts. Author of a treatise 
on the law of evidence, which has become a classic 
in the hands of the profession which he adorns, and 
teacher in one of the Law Seminaries which do 
honor to our country in the eyes of Europe, he 
brings rare qualifications for the task he assumes. * 
* * Such are our views of this work which we com- 
mend to all; to the legal profession, from the char- 
acter of its topics and the rank of its author; to men 
desirous of knowledge, in every rank in life, because 
of its presenting this subject under such treatment 
as is applied to every day practical questions. It 
does not touch the intrinsic evidences of the Gospel; 
those which to the believer are, after all, the high- 
est proofs. But it is to be remembered, that these 
are proofs which are not satisfactory until an ex- 
amination of the outward evidence has led men to 
the conviction, that the Gospels cannot be false.— 
Extract from the New York Observer. 


OT Ee 


It is the production of an able and profound 
lawyer, a man who has grown grey in the halls of 
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justice and the schools of jurisprudence; a writer 
of the highest authority on legal subjects, whose 
life has been spent in weighing testimony and sift- 
ing evidence, and whose published opinions on the 
rules of evidence are received as authoritative in 
all the English and American tribunals; for four- 
teen years the highly respected colleague of the 
late Mr. Justice Story, and also the honored head 
of the most distinguished and prosperous schoo! 
of English law in the world——North American Re- 
view. 


WRB E 


It is no mean honor to America that her schoois 
of jurisprudence have produced two of the first 
writers and best esteemed legal authorities of this 
century—the great and good man, Judge Story, and 
his worthy and eminent associate Professor Green- 
leaf. Upon the existing Law of Evidence (by 
Greenleaf), more light has shone from the New 
World than from all the lawyers who adorn the 
courts of Europe-—London Law Magazine. 
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To the 
MEMBERS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


Gentlemen: 

The subject of the following work I hope will 
not be deemed so foreign to our professional pur- 
suits, as to render it improper for me to dedicate it, 
as I now respectfully do, to you. If a close exami- 
nation of the evidence of Christianity may be ex- 
pected of one class of men more than another, it 
would seem incumbent on us, who make the law 
of evidence one of our peculiar studies. Our pro- 
fession leads us to explore the mazes of falsehood, 
to detect its artifices, to pierce its thickest veils, to 
follow and expose its sophistries, to compare the 
statements of different witnesses with severity, to 
discover truth and separate it from error. Our fel- 
lowmen are well aware of this; and probably they 
act upon this knowledge more generally, and with 
a more profound repose, than we are in the habit of 
considering. The influence, too, of the legal profes- 
sion upon the community is unquestionably great; 
conversant, as it daily is, with all classes and grades 
of men, in their domestic and social relations, and 
in all the affairs of life, from the cradle to the grave. 
This influence we are constantly exerting for good 
or ill; and hence, to refuse to acquaint ourselves 
with the evidences of the Christian religion, or to 
act as though, having fully examined, we lightly 
esteemed them, is to assume an appalling amount 
of responsibility. 

The things related by the Evangelists are cer- 
tainly of the most momentous character, affecting 
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the principles of our conduct here, and our hap- 
piness for ever. ‘The religion of Jesus Christ aims 
at nothing less than the utter overthrow of all 
other systems of religion in the world; denounc- 
ing them as inadequate to the wants of-man, false 
in their foundations, and dangerous in their tend- 
ency. It not only solicits the grave attention of 
all, to whom its doctrines are presented, but it de- 
mands their cordial belief, as a matter of vital con- 
cernment. These are no ordinary claims; and it 
seems hardly possible for a rational being to re- 
gard them with even a subdued interest; much less 
to treat them with mere indifference and contempt. 
If not true, they are little else than the pretensions 
of a bold imposture, which, not satisfied with hav- 
ing already enslaved millions of the human race, 
seeks to continue its encroachments upon human 
liberty, until all nations shall be subjugated under 
its iron rule. But if they are well founded and just, 
they can be no less than the high requirements of 
Heaven, addressed by the voice of God to the 
reason and understanding of man, concerning things 
deeply affecting his relations to his sovereign, and 
essential to the formation of his character and of 
course to his destiny, both for this life and for the 
life to come. Such was the estimate taken of re- 
ligion, even the religion of pagan Rome by one of 
the greatest lawyers of antiquity, when he argued 
that it was either nothing at all, or was everything. 
Aut undique religionem tolle, aut usquequaque con- 
serva.* 

With this view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, and in the hope that the present work may in 
some degree aid or at least incite others to a more 


* Cicero, Philip II. 43. 
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successful pursuit of this interesting study, it is sub- 
mitted to your kind regard, by 
Your obedient servant, 
Simon Greenleaf. 


ISU M BSE 


AN EXAMINATION 
of the 
TESTIMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS 


1. “In examining the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion, it is essential to the discovery of truth 
that we bring to the investigation a mind freed, as 
far as possible, from existing prejudice, and open to 
conviction. There should be a readiness on our 
part, to investigate with candor, to follow the truth 
wherever it may lead us, and to submit, without 
reserve or objection, to all the teachings of this re- 
ligion, if it be found to be of divine origin. ‘There 
is no other entrance,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘to the king- 
dom of man, which is founded in the sciences, than 
to the kingdom of heaven, into which no one can 
enter but in the character of a little child.’ (1). The 
docility which true philosophy requires of her dis- 
ciples is not a spirit of servility, or the surrender 
of the reason and judgment to whatsoever the teach- 
er may inculcate; but it is a mind free from all pride 
or Opinion, not hostile to the truth sought for, will- 
ing to pursue the inquiry, and impartially to weigh 
the arguments and evidence, and to acquiesce in the 
judgment of right reason. The investigation, more- 


Note. 1—Nov. Org. 1.68. “Ut non alius fere sit aditus 
ad regnum hominia, quod fundatur in scientiis, 
quam ad regnum coelorum in quod, nisi sub per- 
sona infantis, intrare non datur.” 
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over, would be pursued with the serious earnestness 
which becomes the greatness of the subject—a sub- 
ject fraught with such momentous consequences to 
man. It should be pursued as in the presence of 
God, and under the solemn sanctions created by a 
lively sense of his omniscience, and of our accounta- 
bility to him for the right use of the faculties which 
he has bestowed. 

Sec. Z. In requiring this candor and simplicity 
of mind in those who would investigate the truth 
of our religion, Christianity demands nothing more 
than is readily conceded to every branch of human 
science. All these have their data, and their axioms; 
and Christianity, too, has her first principles, the 
admission of which is essential to any real pro- 
gress in knowledge. “Christianity,” says Bishop 
Wilson, “inscribes on the portal of her dominion 
‘Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, shall in nowise enter therein.’ Chris- 
tianity does not profess to convince the perverse and 
headstrong, to bring irresistible evidence to the dar- 
ing and profane, to vanquish the proud scorner, and 
afford evidences from which the careless and per- 
verse cannot possibly escape. This might go to 
destroy man’s responsibility. All that Christianity 
professes, is to propose such evidences as may satis- 
fy the meek, the tractable, the candid, the serious in- 
quirer,” (1). 

Sec. 3. The present design, however, is not to 
enter upon any general examination of the evidences 
of Christianity, but to confine the inquiry to the tes- 
timony of the Four Evangelists, bringing their nar- 
ratives to the tests to which other evidence is sub- 
jected in human tribunals. The foundation of our 


Note 1. Bishop Wilson’s Evidences, p. 38. 
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religion is a basis of fact—the fact of the birth, min- 
istry, miracles, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ. These are related by the Evangel- 
ists as having actually occurred, within their own 
personal knowledge. Our religion, then, rests on 
the credit due to these witnesses. Are they worthy 
of implicit belief, in the matters which they relate? 
This is a question, in all human tribunals, in regard 
to persons testifying before them; and we propose 
to test the veracity of these witnesses, by the same 
rules and means which are there employed. The im- 
portance of the facts testified, and their relations to 
' the affairs of the soul, and the life to come, can 
make no difference in the principles or the mode of 
weighing the evidence. It is still the evidence of 
matters of fact, capable of being seen and known 
and related, as well by one man as by another. And 
if the testimony of the Evangelist, supposing it to 
be relevant and material to the issue in a question 
of property or of personal right, between man and 
man, in a court of justice, ought to be believed and 
have weight; then, upon the like principles, it ought 
to receive our entire credit here. But if, on the 
other hand, we should be justified in rejecting it, if 
there testified on oath, then, supposing our rules 
of evidence to be sound, we may be excused if we 
hesitate elsewhere to give it credence. 

Sec. 4. The proof that God has revealed him- 
self to man by special and express communications, 
and that Christianity constitutes that revelation, is 
no part of these inquiries. This has already been 
shown in the most satisfactory manner, by others, 
who have written expressly upon this subject. (1). 


Note 1. See Dr. Hopkins’ Lowell Lecture, particu- 
larly Lect. 2. Bishop Wiailson’s Evidences of 
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Referring therefore, to their writings for the argu- 
ments and proofs, the fact will here be assumed as 
true. That man is a religious being, is universally 
conceded, for it has been seen to be universally true. 
He is everywhere a worshiper. In every age and 
country, and in every state, from the highest in- 
tellectual culture to the darkest stupidity, he bows 
with homage to a superior Being. Be it the rude- 
carved idol of his own fabrication, or the unseen 
divinity that stirs within him, it is still the object 
of his adoration. This trait in the character of man 
is so uniform, that it may safely be assured, either 
as one of the original attributes of his nature, or as 
necessarily resulting from the action of one or more 
of those attributes. 


Sec. 5. The object of man’s worship, whatever 
it be, will naturally be his standard of perfection. 
He clothes it with every attribute, belonging, in his 
view, to a perfect character; and this character he 
himself endeavors to attain. He may not, directly 
and consciously, aim to acquire every virtue of his 
deity, and to avoid the opposite vices, but still this _ 
will be the inevitable consequence of sincere and 
constant worship. As in human society men be- 
come assimilated both in manners and in moral prin- 
ciples, to their chosen associates, so in the worship 
of whatever ‘deity men adore, they ‘form to him the 
relish of their souls.” To suppose, then, that God 
made man capable of religion, and requiring it in 
order to the development of the highest part of his 
nature, without communicating with him, as a 


Christianity, Vol. 1, pp. 45-61. Horne’s Intro- 
duction, Vol. 1. pp. 1-39. Mr. Horne having cited 
all the best English writers on this subject, it is 
sufficient to refer to his work alone. 
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father, in those revelations which alone could per- 
fect that nature, would be a repreach upon God, and 
a contradiction. (1.) 


Sec. 6. How it came to pass that man, original- 
ly taught, as we doubt not he was, to know and 
to worship the true Jehovah, is found, at so early 
a period of his history, a worshiper of baser objects, 
it is foreign to our present purpose to inquire. But 
the fact is lamentably true, that he soon became an 
idolator, a worshiper of moral abominations. The 
Scythians and Northmen adored the impersonations 
of heroic valor and bloodthirsty and cruel revenge. 
The mythology of Greece and of Rome, though it 
exhibited a few examples of virtue and goodness, 
abounded in others of gross licentiousness and vice. 
The gods of Egypt were reptiles, and beasts and 
birds. The religion of Central and Eastern Asia 
was polluted with lust and cruelty, and smeared 
with blood, rioting, in deadly triumph, over all the 
tender affections of the human heart and all the con- 
victions of the human understanding. Western 
and Southern Africa and Polynesia are, to this day, 
the abodes of frightful idolatry, cannibalism and 
cruelty; and the aborigines of both the Americds 
are examples of the depths of superstition to which 
the human mind may be debased. In every quarter 
of the world, however, there is a striking uniformity 
seen in all the features of paganism. The ruling 
principle of her religion is terror, and her deity is 
lewd and cruel. Whatever of purity the earlier 
forms of paganism may have possessed, it is evi- 
dent from history that it was of brief duration. 
Every form, which history has preserved, grew 


Note 1. Hopkins’ Lowell Lect., p. 48. 
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rapidly and steadily worse and more corrupt, until 
the entire heathen world, before the coming of 
Christ, was infected with that loathsome leprosy 
of pollution, described with revolting vividness by 
St. Paul, in the beginning of his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Sec. 7. So general and decided was this pro- 
clivity to the worship of strange gods, that, at the 
time of the deluge, only one family remained faith- 
ful to Jehovah; and this was a family which had 
been favored with his special revelation. Indeed 
it is evident that nothing but a revelation from 
God could raise men from the degradation of pagan 
idolatry, because nothing else has ever had that ef- 
fect. If man could achieve his own freedom from 
this bondage, he would long since have been free. 
But instead of this, the increase of light and civiliza- 
tion and refinement in the pagan world has but mul- 
tiplied the objects of his worship, added voluptuous 
refinements to its ritual, and thus increased the 
number and weight of his chains. In this respect 
there is no difference in their moral condition, be- 
tween the barbarous Scythian and the learned 
Egyptian or Roman of ancient times, nor between 
the ignorant African and the polished Hindu of 
our own day. The only method, which has been 
successfully employed to deliver man from idolatry, 
is that of presenting to the eye of his soul an object 
of worship perfectly holy and pure, directly oppo- 
site, in moral character, to the gods he had formerly 
adored. He could not transfer to his deities a bet- 
ter character than he himself possessed. He must 
forever remain enslaved to his idols, unless a new 
and pure object of worship were revealed to him, 
with a display of superior power sufficient to over- 
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come his former faith and present fears, to detach 
his affections from grosser objects, and to fix them 
upon that which alone is worthy. (1.) This is pre- 
cisely what God, as stated in the Holy Scriptures, 
has done. He rescued one family from idolatry 
in thie Old World, by the revelation of himself to 
Noah; he called a distinct branch of this family to 
the knowledge of himself, in the person of Abra- 
ham and his sons; he extended this favor to a whole 
nation, through the ministry of Moses; but it was 
through that of Jesus Christ alone that it was com- 
municated to the whole world. In Egypt, by the 
destruction of all the objects of the popular worship, 
God taught the Israelites that he alone was the self- 
existent Almighty. At the Red Sea, he ‘emphatically 
showed them that he was the Protector and Saviour 
of his people. At Sinai, he revealed himself as the 
righteous Governor, who required implicit obedi- 
ence from men, and taught them by the stronegly- 
marked distinctions of the ceremonial law, that he 
was a holy Being, of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and that could not look upon iniquity. The demerit 
of sin was inculcated by the solemn infliction of 
death upon every animal, offered as a propitiatory 
sacrifice. And when, by this system of instruction, 
he had prepared a people to receive the perfect 
revelation of the character of God, of the nature of 
his worship, and of the way of restoration to his 


Note 1. It has been well remarked, that, if we regard 
man as in a state of innocence, we should natur- 
ally expect that God would hold communications - 
with him; that if we regard him as guilty, and 
as having lost the knowledge of moral image of 
God, such a communication would be absolutely 
necessary, if man was to be restored. Dr. Hop- 
kins’ Lect., p. 62. 
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image and favor, this also was expressly revealed 
by the mission of his Son. (2). 

Sec. 8. That the books of the Old Testament, 
as we now have them, are genuine; that they ex- 
isted in the time of our Saviour, and were commonly 
received and referred to among the Jews, as the 
sacred books of their religion; (1), and that the 
text of the Four Evangelists has been handed down 
to us in the state in which it was originally written, 
that is, without having been materially corrupted 
or falsified, either by heretics or Christians; are 
facts which we are entitled to assume as true, until 
the contrary is shown. 

The genuineness of these writings really admits 
of as little doubt, and is susceptible of as ready 
proof, as that of any ancient writings whatever. 
The rule of municipal law on this subject is familiar, 
and applies with equal force to all ancient writings, 
whether documentary or otherwise; and as it comes 
first in order, in the prosecution of these inquiries, 
it may, for the sake of more convenience, be desig- 
nated as our first rule. 


Every document, apparently ancient, coming 
from the proper repository or custody, and bearing 
on its face no evident marks of forgery, the law 
presumes to be genuine, and devolves on the op- 
posing party the burden of proving it to be other- 
wise. 


Note 2. The argument here briefly sketched, is stated 
more at large, and with great clearness and force, 
in an essay entitled “The Philosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation,” pp. 13-107. 


Note 1. See Professor Stuart’s Critical History and 
Defense of the Old Testament Canon, where this 
is abundantly proved. 


LEWIS A. FOSTER 
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Sec. 9. An ancient document, offered in evi- 
dence in our courts, is said to come from the proper 
repository, when it is found in the place where, and 
under the care of persons with whom, such writings 
might naturally and reasonably be expected to be 
found; for it is this custody which gives authentic- 
ity to documents found within it. (2). If they come 
from such place, and bear no evident marks of for- 
gery the law presumes that they are genuine, and 
they are permitted to be read in evidence, unless the 
opposing party is succssfully to impeach them. (1). 
Note 2. Per Tindal, Ch. J., in the case of Bishop of 
Meath v. Marquis of Winchester, 3 Bing. N. C. 
183, 200, 201. “Jt is when documents are found 
in other than their proper place of deposit,” ob- 
served the ;Chief Justice, “that the investigation 
commences, whether it was reasonable and nat- 
ural, under the circumstances of the particular 
case, to expect that they should have been in the 
place where they are actually found; for it is 
obvious, that, while there can be only one place 
of deposit strictly and absolutely proper, there 
may be many and various, that are reasonable and 
probably, though differing in degree, some being 
more so, some less; and in these cases the propo- 
sition to be determined is, whether the actual cus- 
tody is so reasonably and probably accounted for, 
that it impresses the mind with the conviction 
that the instrument found in such custody must 
be genuine.” . See the cases cited in Greenl on 
Ev. 142; see also 1 Stark on Ev. pp. 332-335, 381- 
386; Croughton v. Blake, 12 Mees. & W. 205, 208; 
Doe v. Phillips, 1 Jur. 34. It is this defect, name- 
ly, that they do not come from the proper or 
natural repository, which shows the fabulous 
character of many pretended revelations, from the 
Gospel of the Infancy of the Book of Mormon. 

Note 1. Morewood v. Wood, 14 East, 329, n. per 
Lord Kenyon; Weeks v. Sparke, 1 M. & S. 686; 
Berkeley Peerage Case, 4 Campb. 416, per Mans- 
field, Ch. J.; see 1 Greenl. on Ev, 128. 
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The burden ot showing them to be false and un- 
worthy of credit, is devolved on the party who 
makes that objection. The presumption of law is the 
judgment of charity. It presumes that every man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty; that everything 
has been done fairly and legally, until it is proved 
to have been otherwise; and that every document, 
found in its proper repository, and not bearing 
marks of forgery, is genuine. Now this is pre- 
cisely the case with the Sacred Writings. They have 
been used in ‘the church from time immemorial, and 
thus are found in the place where alone they ought 
to be looked for. They come to us, and challenge 
as our reception of them as genuine writings, pre- 
cisely as Domesday Book, the Ancient Statutes of 
Wales, or any other of the ancient documents which 
have recently been published under the British 
Record Commission, are received. They are found 
in familiar use in all the churches of Christendom, 
as the sacred books to which all denominations of 
Christians refer, as the standard of their faith. 
There is no pretense that they are engraven on 
plates of gold and discovered in a cave, nor that 
they are brought from heaven by angels; but they 
are received as the plain narratives and writings of 
the men whose names they respectively bear, made 
public at the time they were written; and though 
there are some slight discrepancies among the copies 
subsequently made, there is no pretense that the 
originals were anywhere corrupted. If it be object- 
ed that the originals are lost, and that copies alone 
are now produced, the principles of the municipal 
law here also afford a satisfactory answer. For the 
multiplication of copies was a public fact, in the 
faithfulness of which all the Christian community 
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had an interest; and it is a rule of law, that— 

In matters of public and general interest, all persons 
must be presumed to be conversant, on the prin- 
ciple that individuals are presumed to be con- 
versant with their own affairs. 

Therefore, it is that, in such matters, the pre- 
vailing current of assertion is resorted to as evi- 
dence, for it is to this that every member of the com- 
munity is supposed to be privy. (1). The persons, 
moreover, who multiplied these copies, may be re- 
garded, in some manner, as the agents of the Chris- 
tian public, for whose use and benefit the copies 
were made; and on the ground of the credit due to 
such agents, and of the public nature of the facts 
themselves, the copies thus made are entitled to an 
extraordinary degree of confidence, and, as in the 
case of official registers and other public books, it 
is not necessary that they should be confirmed and 
sanctioned by the ordinary tests of truth. (2). If 
any ancient document concerning our public rights 
were lost, copies which had been as universally 
received and acted upon as the Four Gospels have 
been, would have been received in evidence in any 
of our courts of justice, without the slightest hesita- 
tion. The entire text of the Corpus Juris Civil 
is received as authority in all the courts of conti- 
nental Europe, upon much weaker evidence of its 
genuineness; for the integrity of the Sacred Text 
has been preserved by the jealousy of opposing 
sects, beyond any moral possibility of corruption; 
while that of the Roman Civil Law has been pre- 
served by tacit consent, without the interest of any 


Note 1. Greenl. on Ev. 34, 142, 570. 
One I Stark on Ev., pp. 195, 230; a Greenl. Ev. 
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opposing school, to watch over and preserve it 
from alteration. 

Sec. 10. These copies of the Holy Scriptures 
having thus been in familiar use in the churches, 
from the time when the text was committed to writ- 
ing; having been watched with vigilance by so 
many sects, opposed to each other in doctrine, yet 
all appealing to these Scriptures for the correctness 
of their faith; and having in all ages, down to this 
day been respected as the authoritative source of all 
ecclesiastical power and government, and submitted 
to, and acted under in regard to so many claims of 
right, on the one hand, and so many obligations of 
duty, on the other; it is quite erroneous to suppose 
that the Christian is bound to offer any further proof 
of their genuineness or authenticity. It is for the 
objector to show them spurious; for on him, by 
the plainest rules of law, lies the burden of proof. 
(1). If it were the case of a claim to a franchise, 
and a copy of an ancient deed or charter were pro- 
duced in support of the title, under paralle! cir- 
cumstances on which to presume its genuineness, no 
lawyer, it is believed, would venture to deny either 

Note 1. The arguments for the genuineness and au- 

thenticity of the books of the Holy Scriptures are 
briefly, yct very fully stated, and almost all the 
writers of authority are referred to by Mr. Horne, 
in his Introduction to the Study of the Holy 

. Scriptures, Vol. 1, passim. The same subject is 

- discussed in a more popular manner in the Lec- 
tures of Bishop Wilson, and of Bishop Sumner 
of Chester, on the Evidences of Christianity ; and, 
in America, the same question as it relates to the 
Gospels, has been argued by Bishop Mcllvaine, in 
his Lectures. 

pel 1. See the case of the Slane Peerage, 5 Clark 


F. 24. See also the case of the Fitwalter Peer- 
age, 10 Id. 948. 
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its admissibility in evidence, or the satisfactory 
character of the proof. In a recent case in the House 
of Lords, precisely such a document, being an old 
manuscript copy, purporting to have been extracted 
from ancient Journals of the House, which were 
lost, and to have been made by an officer whose 
duty it was to prepare lists of the Peers, was held 
admissible in a claim of peerage. 

Sec. 11. Supposing, therefore, that it is not ir- 
rational, nor inconsistent with sound philosophy, to 
believe that God has made a special and express 
revelation of his character and will to man, and 
that the sacred books of our religion are genuine, as 
we now have them; we proceed to examine and 
compare the testimony of Four Evangelists, as wit- 
nesses to the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ; in 
order to determine the degree of credit to which, 
by the rules of evidence applied in human tribunals, 
they are justly entitled. Our attention will natu- 
rally be first directed to the witnesses themselves, 
to see, who and what manner of men they were; 
and we shall take them in the order of their writ- 
ings; stating the prominent traits only in their lives 
and characters, as they are handed down to us by 
credible historians. 


Sec. 12.—Matthew, called also Levi, was a 
Jew of Galilee, but of what city is uncertain. He 
held the place of publican, or tax-gatherer, under 
the Roman government, and his office seems to 
have consisted in collecting the taxes within his 
district, as well as the duties and customs levied 
on goods and persons passing in and out of his dis- 
trict or province, across the lake of Genesareth. 
While engaged in this business, at the office or 
usual place of collection, he was required by Jesus 


a 
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to follow him, as one of his disciples; a command 
which he immediately obeyed. Soon afterwards, 
he appears to have given a great enterta‘nment to 
his fellow-publicans and friends, at which Jesus 
was present; intending probably both to celebrate 
his own change of profession, and to give them 
an opportunity to profit by the teaching of his 
new Master. (1) He was constituted one of the 
twelve apostles, and constantly attended the per- 
son of Jesus as a faithful follower, until the cruci- 
fixion; and after the ascension of his Master he 
preached the gospel for some time, with other apos- 
tles, in Judea, and afterwards in Ethiopia, where he 
died. 

He is generally allowed to have written first, of 
all the evangelists; but whether in the Hebrew or 
the Greek language, or in both, the learned are not 
agreed, nor is it material to our purpose to inquire; 
the genuineness of our present Greek gospel being 
sustained by satisfactory evidence. (2) The pre- 
cise time when he wrote is also uncertain, the 
several dates given to it among learned men vary- 
ing from A. D. 37 to A. D. 64. The earlier date 
however, is argued with greater force, from the 
improbability that the Christians would be left for 

Note 1. See Gibson’s Rom, vol. i. ch. vi. and Vol. 

ili., ch. xvii. and authorities there cited. Cod. 
Theod. Lib. xi. tit. 1-28, with the notes of Gotho- 
fred. Gibbon treats particularly of the revenues 
of a latter period than our Saviour’s time; but 
the general course of proceeding, in the levy 
and collection of taxes, is not known to have 
been changed since the beginning of the empire. 
Note 1. Matt. ix. 10; Mark ii., 14, 15; Luke v. 29. 
Note 2. The authorities on this subject are collected 


in Horne’s Introduction Vol. iv. pp. 234-238, part, 
2, Chapwiieasccec 
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several years without a general and authentic his- 
tory of our Saviour’s ministry; from the evident 
allusions which it contains to a state persecution 
in the church at the time it was written; from the 
titles of sanctity ascribed to Jerusalem, and a high- 
er veneration testified for the temple than is found 
in the other and later evangelists; from the com- 
parative gentleness with which Herod’s character 
and conduct are dealt with, that bad prince probably 
being still in power; and from the frequent men- 
tion of Pilate, as still governor of Judea. (3) 
Sec. 13. That Matthew was himself a native 
Jew, familiar with the opinions, ceremonies and cus- 
toms of his countrymen; that he was conversant 
with the Sacred Writings, and habituated to their 
idiom; a man of plain sense, but of little learning, 
except what he derived from the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament; that he wrote seriously and from 
conviction, and had, on most occasions, been pres- 
ent, and attended closely, to the transactions which 
he relates, too, without any view of applause to 
himself, are facts which we may consider estab- 
lished by internal evidence, as strong as the nature 
uf the case will admit. It is deemed equally well 
proved, both ‘by internal evidence and the aid of 
history, that he wrote for the use of his country- 
inen, the Jews. Every circumstance is noticed 
which might conciliate their belief, and every un- 
necessary expression is avoided which might ob- 
struct it. They looked for the Messiah, of the 
lineage of David, and born in Bethlehem, in the 
circumstances of whose life the prophecies should 
find fulfillment, ‘a matter, in their estimation, of 
Note 3. See Horne’s Introduction, vol. iv. pp. 229-232. 
BD. 35, 36; Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel, 22, 
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peculiar value; and to all these this evangelist has 
directed their especial attention. (1) 

Sec. 14. Allusion has been already made to his 
employment as a collector of taxes and customs; 
but the subject is too important to be passed over 
without further notice. The tribute imposed by 
the Romans upon countries conquered by their 
arms was enormous. In the time of Pompey, the 
sums annually exacted from their Asiatic provinces, 
of which Judea was one, amounted to about four 
millions and a half of sterling, or about twenty-two 
millions of dollars. These exactions were made in 
the usual forms of direct and indirect taxation; the 
rate of customs on merchandise varying from an 
eighth to a fortieth part of the value of the com- 
modity; and the tariff including all the principal 
articles of the commerce of the East, much of 
which, as is well known, still found its way to Italy 
through Palestine, as well as by the way of Da- 
mascus and of Egypt. Thle direct taxes consisted 
of a capitation-tax, and a land-tax, assessed upon 
a valuation or census, periodically taken under the 
oath of the individual, with heavy penal sanctions. 
(1) It is natural to suppose that these taxes were 
not voluntarily paid, especially since they were im- 
posed by the conqueror upon a conquered people, 
and by a heathen, too, upon the people of the house 


Note 1. See Campbell on the Four Gospels, Vol. iii., 


Note 1. See Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. i. ch. vi. and val. 
iii. ch. xvii. and authorities there cited. God. 
Theod. Lib. xii tit. 1-28, with the notes of Gotho- 
fred. Gibbon treats particularly of the revenues of 
a latter period than our Saviour’s time; but the 
general course of proceeding, in the levy and 
collection of taxes, is not known to have been 
changed since the beginning of the empire. 
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of Israel. The increase of taxes has generally been 
found to multiply discontents, evasions and frauds 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to increase vigi- 
lance, suspicion, close scrutiny, and severity of ex- 
action. The penal code, as revised by Theodisius, 
will give us some notion of the idifficulties in the 
way of the revenue officers, in the earlier times of 
which we are speaking. These difficulties must 
have been increased by the fact that, at this period, 
a considerable portion of the commerce of that part 
of the world was carried on by the Greeks, whose 
ingenuity and want of faith were proverbial. It 
was to such an employment and under such cir- 
cumstances, that Matthew was educated; an em- 
ployment which must have made him acquainted 
with the Greek language, and extensively conver- 
sant with the public affairs and the men of busi- 
ness of his time; thus entitling him to our confi- 
dence, as an experienced and intelligent observer of 
events passing before him. And if the men of that . 
day were, as in truth they appear to have been, as 
much disposed as those of the present time, to evade 
the payment of public taxes and duties, and to 
elude, by all possible means, the vigilance of the 
revenue officers, Matthew must have been familiar 
with a great variety of forms of fraud, imposture, 
cunning and deception, and must have become ha- 
bitually distrustful, scrutinizing and cautious; and, 
of course, much less likely to have been deceived in 
regard to many of the facts in our Lord’s ministry, 
extraordinary as they were, which fell under his 
observation. This circumstance shows both the sin- 
cerity and the wisdom of Jesus, in selecting him for 
an eye-witness of his conduct and adds great weight 
to the value of the testimony of this evangelist. 
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Sec.. 15. Mark was the son of a pious sister 
of Barnabas, named Mary, who dwelt at Jerusalem, 
and at whose house the early Christians often as- 
sembled. His Hebrew name was John; the sur- 
name of Mark having been adopted, as is sup- 
posed, when he left Judea to preach the gospel in 
foreign countries; a practice not unusual among the 
Jews of that age, who frequently, upon such occa- 
sions, assumed a name more familiar than their 
own to the people whom they visited. He is sup- 
posed to have been converted to the Christian faith 
by the ministry of Peter. He traveled from Je- 
rusalem to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, and 
afterwards accompanied them elsewhere. When 
they landed at Perga in Pamphylia, he left them 
and returned to Jerusalem; for which reason, when 
he afterwards would have gone with them, Paul 
refused to take him. Upon this, a difference of 
opinion arose between the two apostles, and they 
separated, Barnabas taking Mark with him to Cyp- 
rus. Subsequently he accompanied Timothy to 
Rome, at the express desire of Paul. From this city 
he probably went into Asia, where he found Peter, 
with whom he returned to Rome, in which city he 
is supposed to have written and published his Gos- 
pel. Such is the outline of his history, as it is 
furnished by the New Testament. (1) The early 
historians add, that after this he went into Egypt 
Oy planted a church in Alexandria, where he died. 

Sec. 16. It is agreed that Mark wrote his Gos- 
pel for the use of Gentile converts; an opinion de- 


Notel. sActs=xii::12).25 = xiii) 5213 and xv.s6-4 
2) Timsiv.711;. Phil, 24: Col, iv-10: 1 Perna 
Note 2. Horne’s Introduction, vol. iv. pp. 252-253. 
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riving great force from the explanations introduced 
into it, which would have been useless to a Jew: (1) 
and that it was composed for those at Rome, is be- 
lieved, not only from the numerous Latinisms it 
contains, but from the unanimous testimony of 
ancient writers, and from the internal evidence 
afforded by the Gospel itself. 

Sec. 17. Some have entertained the opinion 
that Mark compiled his account from that of Mat- 
thew, of which they supposed it an abridgement. 
But this notion has been refuted by Koppe, and 
others, (2) and is now generally regarded as un- 
tenable. For Mark frequently deviates from Mat- 
thew in the order of time, in his arrangement of 
facts; and he adds many things not related by the 
other evangelists; neither of which a mere apito- 
mizer would probably have done. He also omits 
several things related by Matthew, and imperfectly 
describes others, especially the transactions of Christ 
with the apostles after resurrection; giving no ac- 
count whatsoever of his appearance in Galilee ; omis- 
sions irreconcilable with any previous knowledge of 
the Gospel according to Matthew. To these proofs 
we may add, that in several places there are discrep- 
ancies between the accounts of Matthew and Mark, 
not, indeed, irreconcilable, but sufficient to destroy 
the probability that the latter copied from the 
former. (3) The striking coincidences between 


Note 1. Mark vii, 2, 11; and ix, 43, and elsewhere. 


Note 2. M. Norton has conclusively disposed of 
this objection, in his Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, vol. 1, Additional Notes, Sec. 
2, PP. CXV-CXXXil. 

Note 3. Compare Mark x, 46, and xiv. 69, and iv. 
35, and i. 35, and ix. 28, with Matthew’s narra- 
tive of the same events. 


~ 
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them, in style, words and things, in other places, 
may be accounted for by considering that Peter, 
who is supposed to have dictated this Gospel to 
Mark, was quite as intimately acquainted as Mat- 
thew with the miracles and discourses of our Lord; 
which, therefore, he would naturally recite in his 
preaching; and that the same things might very 
naturally be related in the same manner, by men 
who sought not after excellency of speech. Peter’s 
agency in the narrative of Mark is asserted by all 
ancient writers, and is confirmed by the fact, that 
his humility is conspicuous in every part of it, where 
anything is or might be related of him; his weak- 
nesses and fall being fully exposed, while things 
which might redound to his honor, are either omit- 
ted or but slightly mentioned; that scarcely any 
transaction of Jesus is related, at which Peter was 
not present, and that all are related with that cir- 
cumstantial minuteness which belongs to the tes- 
timony of an eye-witness. (1) We may, there- 
fore, regard the Gospel of Mark as an original com- 
position, written at the dictation of Peter, and con- 
_ sequently as another original narrative of the life, 
miracles and doctrines of our Lord. 

- Section 18. Luke, according to Eusebius, was 
a native of Antioch, by profession a physician, and 
for a considerable period a companion of the apos- 
tle Paul. From the casual notices of him in the 
Scriptures, and from the early Christian writers, 
it has been collected that his parents were Gentiles, 
but that he in his youth, embraced Judaism, from 
which he was converted to Christianity. The first 
mention of him is that he was with Paul at Troas: 
(2) when he appears to have attended him to Je- 


Note 2 . Acts xvi. 10, 11. 
Note 1. See Horne’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 252-259. 
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rusalem; continued with him in all his troubles in 
Judea; and sailed with him when he was sent a 
prisoner from Caesarea to Rome, where he re- 
mained with him during his two years’ confinement. 
As none of the ancient fathers have mentioned his 
having suffered martyrdom, it is generally sup- 
posed that he died a natural death. 

Sec. 19. That he wrote his Gospel for the bene- 
fit of Gentile converts is affirmed by the unanimous 
voice of Christian antiquity; and it may also be 
inferred from its dedication to a Gentile. He is par- 
ticularly careful to specify various circumstances 
conducive to the information of strangers; but 
not so to the Jews; he gives the lineage of Jesus 
upwards, after the manner of the Gentile, instead 
of downwards, as Matthew had done; tracing it up 
to Adam, and thus showing that Jesus was, the 
promised seed of the woman, and he marks the 
eras of his birth, and of the ministry of John, by 
the reigns of the Roman emperors. He also has 
introduced several things, not mentioned by the 
other evangelists, but highly encouraging to the 
Gentiles to turn to God in the hope of pardon and 
acceptance; of which description are the parables 
of the publican and pharisee, in the temple; the lost 
piece of silver; and the prodigal son; and the fact 
of Christ’s visit to Zaccheus the publican, and the 
pardon of the penitent thief. 

Sec. 20. That Luke was a physician, appears 
not only from the testimony of Paul (1) but from 
the internal marks in his Gospel, showing that he 
was both an acute observer, and had given particu- 
lar and even professional attention to all our Sa- 
viour’s miracles of healing. Thus, the man whom 

Note 1. Col. iv. 14, Luke, the beloved physician. 
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Matthew and Mark describe simply as a leper, Luke 
describes as full of leprosy; (2) he, whom they 
mention as having a withered hand, Luke says had 
his right hand withered; (3) and of the maid, of 
whom the other, say that Jesus took her by the 
hand, and she arose, he adds, that her spirit came 
to her again. (4) He alone, with professional accur- 
acy of observation says that virtue went out of Jesus, 
and healed the sick; (5) he alone states the fact that 
the sleep of the disciples in Gethsemane was in- 
duced by extreme sorrow; and mentions the blood- 
like sweat of Jesus, as occasioned by the intensity 
of his agony; and he alone relates the miraculous 
healing of Malchus’s ear. (6) That he was also 
a man of a liberal education, the comparative ele- 
gance of his writings sufficiently shows. (1) 


Sec. 21.—The design of Luke’s Gospel was to 
supersede the defective and inaccurate narratives 
then in circulation, and to deliver to Theophilus, to 
whom it is addressed, a full and authentic account 
of the life, doctrines, miracles, death and resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour. Who Theophilus, was, the 
learned are not perfectly agreed; but the most 
probable opinion is that of Dr. Lardner, now gen- 
erally adopted, that as Luke wrote his Gospel in 
Greece, Theophilus was a man of rank in that 
country. (2) Either the relations subsisting be- 
tween him and Luke or the dignity and power of 


Note 2. Luke v. 12; Matt. viii, 2; Mark, i, 40. 

Note 3. Luke vi. 6; Matt xii. 10; Mark iii, 1. 

Note 4. Luke viii. 55; Matt. ix. 25; Mark v. 42. 

Note 5. Luke vi. 12. 

Note 6. Luke xxii. 44, 45, 51. 

Note 2. See Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 138, 
139; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 203, 204; and other authors, 
cited in Horne’s Introd. vol. i. p. 267. 
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his rank, or both, induced the evangelist, who him- 

self also “had perfect understanding of all things 
from the first” to devote the utmost care to the 
drawing up of a complete and authentic narra- 
tive of these great events. He does not affirm him- 
self to have been an eye-witness; though his per- 
sonal knowledge of some of the transactions may 
well be inferred from the “perfect understanding” 
which he says he possessed. Some of the learned 
seem to have drawn this inference to them all, and 
to have placed him in the class of original witness- 
es; but this opinion, though maintained on strong 
and plausible grounds, is not generally adopted. If, 
then, he did not write from his own personal knowl- 
edge, the question is, what is the legal character of 
his testimony ? 

Sec. 22. If it were “the result of inquiries, 
made under competent public authority, concern- 
ing matters in which the public are concerned,” 
(3) it would possess every legal attribute of inquisi- 
tion, and as such, would be legally admissible in 
evidence, in a court of justice. To entitle such re- 
sults however, to our full confidence, it is not neces- 
sary that they should be obtained under a legal 
commission; it is sufficient if the inquiry is gravely 
undertaken and pursued, by a person of competent 
intelligence, sagacity and integrity. The request 
of a person in authority, or a desire to serve the 
public, are, to all moral intents, as sufficient a 
motive as a legal commission. (1) Thus, we know 


Note 3. Phill. on Ev. p. 95 (9th edition). 


Note 1. When Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
shooting a deer with a crossbow, in Bramsil park, 
accidentally killed the keeper, King James 1, by 
a letter dated Oc. 3, 1621, requested the Lord 
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that when complaint is made to the head of a de- 
partment of official misconduct or abuse, existing in 
some remote quarter, nothing is more common than 
to send some confidential person to the spot to ascer- 
tain the facts and report them to the department; 
and this report is confidently adopted as the basis of 
its discretionary action, in the correction of the 
abuse, or the removal of the offender. Indeed, the re- 
sult of any grave inquiry is equally certain to recive 
our confidence, though it may have been voluntarily 
undertaken, if the party making it had access to 
means of complete and satisfactory information 
upon the subject. (2) If, therefore, Luke’s Gos- 
pel, were to be regarded only as the work of a con- 
temporary historian, it would be entitled to our 


Keeper, the Lord Chief Justice, and others, to 
inquire into the circumstances and consider the 
case and “the scandal that may have risen there- 
upon,” and to certify the King what it may 
amount to. Could there be any reasonable doubt 
of their report of the facts, thus ascertained? See 
Spelman’s Posthumous Works, p. 121. 


Note 2. The case of the ill-fated steamer President 
furnishes an example of this sort of inquiry. This 
vessel, it is well known, sailed from New York 
for London in the month of March, 1841, having 
on board many passengers, some of whom were 
highly connected. The ship was soon overtaken 
by a storm, after which she was never heard of. 
A few months afterwards a solemn inquiry was 
instituted by three gentlemen of respectability, one 
of whom was a British admiral, another was 
agent for the underwriters at Lloyd’s, and the 
other a government packet agent, concerning the 
time, circumstances and causes of that disaster ; 
the result of which was communicated to the 
public, under their hands. This document re- 
ceived universal confidence, and no further in- 
quiry was made. 
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confidence. But it is more than this. It is the 
result of careful inquiry and examination made by 
a person of science, intelligence and education, con- 
cerning subjects which he was perfectly competent 
to investigate, and as to many of which he was pe- 
culiarly skilled, they being cases of the cure of 
maladies; subjects, too, of which he already had the 
perfect knowledge of a contemporary, and perhaps 
an eye-witness, but beyond doubt, familiar with the 
parties concerned in the transactions, and belong- 
ing to the community in which the events trans- 
pired, which were in the mouths of all; and the 
narrative, moreover, drawn up for the especial use, 
and probably at the request, of a man of distinc- 
tion, whom it would not be for the interest nor safety 
of the writer to deceive or mislead. Such a document 
certainly possesses all the moral attributes of an 
inquest of office, or of any other official investi- 
gation of facts; and as such is entitled, in foro con- 
scientiae, to be adduced as original, competent and 
satisfactory evidence of the matters it contains. 
Sec. 23.—John, the last of the evangelists, was 
the son of Zebedee, a fisherman ‘of the town of 
Bethsaida, on the sea of Galilee. His father ap- 
pears to have been a respectable man in his call- 
ing, owning his vessel and having hired servants. 
(1) His mother, too, was among those who fol- 
lowed Jesus, and “ministered unto him,” (2) and to 
John himself, Jesus, when on the cross, ‘confided 
the care and support of his own mother. (3) This 
disciple also seems to have been favorably known 
to the high priest, and to have influence in his fam- 


Note 1. Mark i. 20. 
Note 2. John xix. 26, 27. 
Note 3. John xii. 23. pease 
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ily; by means of which he had the privilege of 
being present in his palace at the examination of 
his Master, and of introducing also Peter, his friend. 
(4) He was the youngest of the apostles; was 
eminently the object of the Lord’s regard and con- 
fidence; was on various occasions admitted to free 
and intimate intercourse with him; and is de- 
scribed as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” (5) 
Hlence he was present at several scenes, to which 
most of the others were not admitted. He alone, 
in company with Peter and James, was present at 
the resurrection of Jairus’s daughter, at the trans- 
figuration on the mount, and at the agony of our 
Saviour in the garden of Gethsemane. (1) He 
was the only apostle who followed Jesus to the 
cross, he was the first of them at the sepulchre, and 
he was present at the several appearances of our 
Lord after his resurrection. These circumstances, 
together with his intimate friendship with the moth- 
er of Jesus, especially qualify him to give a cir- 
cumstantial and authentic account of the life of 
his Master. After the ascension of Christ, and the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, John became one of the chief apostles of the 
circumcision; exercising his ministry in and near 
Jerusalem. From ecclesiastical history we learn 
that, after the death of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
he proceeded to Asia Minor, where he founded and 
presided over seven churches, in as many cities, 
but resided chiefly at Ephesus. Thence he was 
banished, in Domitian’s reign, to the isle of Patmos, 
where he wrote his Revelation. On the accession 
Note 4. Matt. xxvii. 55, 56; Mark xv. 40, 41. 


Note 5. John xviii. 15, 16. 
Note 1. Luke viii. 51; Matt. xvii. 1, and xxvi. 37. 
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of Nerva he was freed from exile, and returned to 
Ephesus, where he wrote his Gospel and Epistles, 
and died at the age of one hundred years, about A. 
D. 100, in the third year of the emperor Trajan. 
(2) 

Sec. 24. The learned are not agreed as to the 
time when the Gospel of John was written, some 
dating it as early as the year 68, others as late as 
the year 98; but it is generally conceded to have 
been written after all the others. That it could 
not have been the work of some Platonic Christian 
of a subsequent age, as some have, without evi- 
dence, asserted, is manifest from references to it 
by some of the early fathers, and from the con- 
curring testimony of many other writers of the 
ancient Christian church. (3). 

Section 25. That it was written either with 
especial reference to the Gentiles, or at a period 
when very many of them had become converts to 
Christianity, is inferred from the various explana- 
tions it contains, beyond the other Gospels, which 
could have been necessary only to persons unac- 
quainted with Jewish names and customs. (1). And 
that it was written after all the others, and to sup- 
ply their omissions, is concluded, not only from the 
uniform tradition and belief in the church, but from 
his studied omission of most of the transactions no- 
ticed by the others, and from his care to mention 
several incidents which they have not recorded. 
That their narratives were known to him, is too evi- 

Note 2. This account is abridged from Horne’s In- 

trod. vol. iv. pp. 286-288. 

Note 3. Horne’s Introd. vol. iv. p. 289, and authors 

there cited. 


Note 1, See, among Deep les I, 38, 41, and ii. 
6, 13, and iv. 9, and xi. 5 
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dent to admit of doubt; while his omission to re- 
peat what they had already stated, or where he 
does mention the same things, his relating them 
in a brief and cursory manner, affords incidental 
but strong testimony that he regarded their ac- 
counts as faithful and true. (2) 

Sec. 26. Such are the brief histories of men, 
whose narratives we are to examine and compare, 
conducting the examination and weighing the tes- 
timony by the same rules and principles which gov- 
ern our tribunals of justice in similar cases. These 
tribunals are in such cases governed by the follow- 
ing fundamental rule: 

In trials of fact, by ‘oral testimony, the proper in- 
quiry is not whether it is possible that the testi- 
mony may be false, but whether there is suffi- 
cient probability that it is true. 

It should be observed that the subject of in- 
quiry is a matter of fact, and not of abstract mathe- 
matical truth. The latter alone is susceptible of 
that high degree of proof, usually termed demon- 
stration, which excludes the possibility of error, 
and which therefore may reasonably be required 
in support of every mathematical deduction. But 
the proof of matters of fact rests upon moral evi- 
dence alone; by which is meant not merely that 
species of evidence which we do not obtain either 
from our own senses, from intuition, or from dem- 
onstration. In the ordinary affairs of life we do 
not require nor expect demonstrative evidence, be- 
cause it is inconsistent with the nature of matters 
of fact, and to insist on its production would be 
unreasonable and absurd. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether the facts to be proved relate to 
this life or to the next, the nature of the evidence 


Note 2. See Horne’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 297, 298. 
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required being in both cases the same. The error 
of the sceptic consists in pretending or supposing 
that there is a difference in the nature of the things 
to be proved; and in demanding demonstrative evi- 
dence concerning things which are not susceptible 
of any other than moral evidence, and of which the 
utmost that can be said is, that there is no reason- 
able doubt about their truth. (1). 


Sec. 27.—In proceeding to weigh the evidence 
of any proposition of fact, the previous question to 
be determined is, when ‘may it be said to be proved? 
The answer to this question is furnished by an- 
other rule of municipal law, which may be thus 
stated: 

A proposition of fact is proved, when its truth is es- 

tablished by competent and satisfactory evidence. 

By competent evidence, is meant such as the 


nature of the thing to be proved required; and by 
satisfactory evidence, is meant that amount of proof, 
which ordinarily satisfies an unprejudiced mind, be- 
yond any reasonable doubt. The circumstances 
which will amount to this degree of proof can never 
be previously defined; the only legal test to which 
they can be subjected is, their sufficiency to satis- 
fy the mind and conscience of a man of common 
prudence and discretion, and so to convince him, 
that he would venture to act upon that conviction 
in matters of the highest concern and importance 
to his own interest. (1) If, therefore, the subject 
is a problem in mathematics, its truth is to be 
shown by the certainty of demonstrative evidence. 

Note 1. See Gambier’s Guide to the Study of Moral 

Evidence, p. 121. 
aoe Stark, on Ev. pp. 514, 577; 1 Greenl. on Ev. 


: Willis on Circumstantial Ev. p. 2;.Whately’s 
othe Dasive chy i151 
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But if it is a question of fact in human affairs, noth- 
ing more than moral evidence can be required, for 
this is the best evidence which, from the nature of 
the case, is attainable. Now as the facts, stated 
in Scripture History, are not of the former kind, 
but are cognizable by the senses, they may be said 
to be proved when they are established by that kind 
and degree of evidence which, as we have just ob- 
served, would, in the affairs of human life, satisfy 
the mind and conscience of a common man. When 
we have this degree of evidence, it is unreasonable 
to require more. A juror would violate his oath, if 
he should refuse to acquit or condemn a person 
charged with an offense, where this measure of 
proof was adduced. 

Sec. 28. Proceeding further, to inquire whether 
the facts related by the Four Evangelists are proved 
by competent and satisfactory evidence, we are led, 
first, to consider on which side lies the burden of 
establishing the credibility of the witnesses. On 
this point the municipal law furnishes a rule, which 
is of constant application in all trials by jury, and 
is indeed the dictate of that charity which thinketh 
no evil. 

In the absence of circumstances which generate sus- 

picion, every witness is to be presumed credible, 
until the contrary is shown; the burden of im- 
peaching his credibility lying on the objector. (2) 

This rule serves to show the injustice with 
which the writers of the Gospels have ever been 
treated by infidels; an injustice silently acquiesced 
in even by Christians; in requiring the Christian 
affirmatively, and by positive evidence, aliunde, to 
establish the credibility of his witnesses above all 
others, before their testimony is entitled to be con- 


Note 2. See 1 Stark on Ev. pp. 16, 480, 521. 
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sidered, and in permitting the testimony of a sin- 
gle profane writer alone and uncorroborated, to out- 
weigh that of any single Christian. This is not 
the course in courts of chancery, where the testi- 
mony of a single witness is never permitted to out- 
weigh the oath even of the defendant himself, in- 
terested as he is in the cause; but, on the con- 
trary, if the plaintiff, after having required the 
oath of his adversary, cannot overthrow it by some- 
thing more than the oath of one witness, however 
credible, it must stand as evidence against him. But 
the Christian writer seems, by the usual course of 
the argument to have been deprived of the com- 
mon presumption of charity in his favor; and re- 
versing the ordinary rule of administering justice in 
human tribunals, his testimony is unjustly pre- 
sumed to be false, until it is proved to be true. This 
treatment, moreover, has been applied to them all 
in a body; and, without due regard to the fact, 
that, being independent historians, writing at dif- 
ferent periods, they are entitled to the support of 
each other; they have been treated, in the argu- 
ment, almost as if the New Testament were the 
entire production, at once, of a body of ‘men, con- 
spiring by a joint fabrication, to impose a false re- 
ligion upon the world. It is time that this injus- 
tice should cease; that the testimony of the evan- 
gelists should be admitted to be true, until it can 
be disproved by those who would impugn it; that 
the silence of one sacred writer on any point, should 
no more detract from his own veracity or that of 
the other historians, than the like circumstance is 
permitted to do among profane writers; and that 
the Four Evangelists should be admitted in corrob- 
oration of each other, as readily as Josephus and 
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Tacitus, or Polybius and Livy. (1) 

Note 1. This subject has been treated by Dr. Chal- 
mers, in his Evidences of the Christian Revela- 
tion, Chapter iii. The following extract from 
his observations will not be unacceptable to the 
reader: “In other cases, when we compare the 
narratives of contemporary historians, it is not 
expected that all the circumstances alluded to by 
one will be taken notice of by the rest; and it 
often happens that an event or a custom is ad- 
mitted upon the faith of a single historian; and 
the silence of all other writers is not suffered to 
attach suspicion or discredit to his testimony. It 
is an allowed principle, that a scrupulous resem- 
blance betwixt two histories is very far from 
necessary to their being held consistent with 
one another. And what is more, it sometimes 
happens that, with contemporary historians, there 
may be an apparent contradiction, and the credit 
of both parties remain as entire and unsuspicious 
as before. Posterity is, in these cases, disposed 
to make the most liberal allowances. Instead of 
calling it a contradiction, they often call it a 
difficulty. They are sensible that, in many in- 
stances a seeming variety of statement has, upon 
a more extensive knowledge of ancient history, 
admitted of a perfect reconciliation. Instead then, 
of referring the difficulty in question to the in- 
accuracy or bad faith of any of the parties, they, 
with more justness and more modesty, refer it 
to their own ignorance, and to that obscurity 
which necessarily hangs over the history of every 
remote age. These principles are suffered to 
have great influence in every secular investiga- | 
tion; but so soon as, instead of a secular, it be- | 
comes a sacred investigation, every ordinary prin- 
ciple is abandoned, and the suspicion annexed 
to the teachers of religion is carried to the dere- 
liction of all that candor and liberality with which 
every other document of antiquity is judged of 
and appreciated. How does it happen that the 
authority of Josephus should be acquiesced in as 
a first principle, while every step, in the narra- 
tive of the evangelists, must have foreign testi- 
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Sec. 29. But if the burden of establishing the 
credibility of the evangelists were devolved on those 
who affirm the truth of their narratives, it is still 
capable of a ready moral demonstration, when we 
consider the nature and character of the testimony, 
and the essential marks of difference between true 
narratives of facts and the creations of falsehoods. 
It is universaily admitted that the credit to be given 
to witnesses depends chiefly on their ability to dis- 
cern and comprehend what was before them, their 
opportunities for observation, the degree of ac- 
curacy with which they are accustomed to mark 
passing events, and their integrity in relating them. 


mony to confirm and support it? How comes 
it, that the silence of Josephus should be con- 
sirued into an impeachment of the testimony of 
the evangelists, while it is never admitted, for a 
single moment, that the silence of the evangelists, 
can impart the slightest blemish to the testimony 
of Josephus? How comes it, that the supposition - 
of two Philips in one family should throw a 
damp of scepticism over the Gospel narrative, 
while the only circumstance which renders that 
suspicion necessary is the single testimony of 
Josephus; in which very testiniony it is neces- 
sarily implied that there are two Herods in that 
same family? How comes it, that the evangel- 
ists, with as much internal, and a vast deal more 
of external evidence in their favor, should be 
made to stand before Josephus, like so many pris- 
oners at the bar of justice? In any other case, we 
are convinced that this would be looked upon 
as rough handling. But we are not sorry for it. 
It has given more triumph and confidence to the 
argument. And it is no small addition to our 
faith that its first teachers have survived an ex- 
amination, which, in point of rigor and severity, 
we believe to be quite unexampled in the annals 
of criticism.’ See Chalmer’s Evidence, pp. 72, 
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The rule of municipal law on this subject embraces 
all these particulars, and is thus stated by a legal 
text-writer of the highest repute. 


The credit due to the testimony of witnesses depends 
upon, firstly, their honesty; secondly, their abil- 
ity; thirdlv, their number and the consistency of 
their testimony; fourthly, the conformity of their 
testimony with experience; and fifthly, the coin- 
cidence of their testimony with collateral circum- 
stances. (1) 

Let the evangelists be tried by these tests. 

Sec. 30. And first, as to their honesty. Here 


they are entitled to the benefit of the general course 
of human experience, that men ordinarily speak the 
truth, when they have no prevailing motive or in- 
ducement to the contrary. This presumption, to 
which we have before alluded, is applied in courts 
of justice, even to witnesses whose integrity is not 
wholly free from suspicion; much more is it appli- 
cable to the evangelists, whose testimony went 
against all their worldly interests. The great truths 
which the apostles declared, were that Christ had 
risen from the dead, and that only through repent- 
ance from sin, and faith in him, could men hope 
for salvation. This doctrine they asserted with 
one voice, everywhere, not only under the greatest 
discouragements, but in the face of the most ap- 
palling terrors that can be presented to the mind of 
man. Their master had recently perished as a male- 
factor, by the sentence of a public tribunal. His re- 
ligion sought to overthrow the religions of the 
world. The laws of every country were against the 
teachings of his diciples. The interests and pas- 
sions of all the rulers and great men in the world 
were against them. The fashion of the world was 
against them. Propagating this new faith, even in 


Note 1. See Stark. on Ev. pp. 480, 545. 
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the most inoffensive and peaceful manner, they 
could expect nothing but contempt, opposition, re- 
vilings, bitter persecutions, stripes, imprisonments, 
torments and cruel deaths. Yet this faith they zeal- 
ously did propagate; and all these miseries they en- 
dured undismayed, nay, rejoicing. As one after 
another was put to a miserable death, the survivors 
only prosecuted their work with increased vigor and 
resolution. The annals of military warfare afford 
scarcely an example of the like heroic constancy, 
patience and unblenching courage. They had every 
possible motive to review carefully the grounds of 
their faith, and the evidences of the great facts and 
truths which they asserted; and these motives were 
pressed upon their attention with the most melan- 
choly and terrific frequency. It was therefore im- 
possible that they could have persisted in affirming 
the truths they have narrated, had not Jesus actually 
risen from the dead, and had they not known this 
fact as certainly as they knew any other fact. (1). 
If it were morally possible for them to have been 
deceived in this matter, every human motive oper- 
ated to lead them to discover and avow their error. 
To have persisted in so gross a falsehood, after it 
was known to them, was not only to encounter, for 
life, all the evils which man could inflict, from with- 
out, but to endure also the pangs of inward and con- 
scious guilt, with no hope of future peace, no testi- 
mony of a good conscience, no expectation of honor 
or esteem among men, no hope of happiness in this 
life, or in the world to come. 


Note 1. If the witnesses could be supposed to have 
been biased, this would not destroy their testimony 
to matters of fact; it would only detract from 
the weight of their judgment in matters of opin- 
ion. The rule of law on this subject has been 
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Sec. 31. Such conduct in the apostles would 
moreover have been utterly irreconcilable with the 
fact, that they possessed the ordinary constitution 
of our common nature. Yet their lives do show 
them to have been men like all others of our race; 
swayed by the same motives, animated by the same 
hopes, affected by the same joys, subdued by the 
same sorrows, agitated by the same fears, and sub- 
ject to the same passions, temptations and infirmi- 
ties, as ourselves. And their writings show them to 
have been of vigorous understandings. If then their 
testimony was not true, there was no possible mo- 
tive for this fabrication. 

Sec. 32. It would also have been irreconcilable 
with the fact that they were good men. But it is 
impossible to read their writings, and not feel that 
we are conversing with men acting under an abiding 
sense of the presence and omniscience of God, and 
of their accountability to him, living in his fear, and 
walking in his ways. Now, though, in a single in- 
stance, a good man may fall, when under strong 
temptations, yet he is not found persisting, for 
years, in deliberate falsehood, asserted with the 
most solemn appeals to God, without the slightest 
temptation or motive, and against all the opposing 
interests which reign in the human breast. If, on 
the contrary, they are supposed to have been bad 
men, it is incredible that such men should have 


thus stated by Dr. Lushington: “When you ex- 
amine the testimony of witnesses nearly connect- 
ed with the parties, and there is nothing very pe- 
culiar tending to destroy their credit, when they 
depose to mere facts, their testimony is to be 
believed; when they depose as to matter of opin- 
ion, it is to be received with suspicion.” Dillon 
v. Dillon, 3, Curteis’s Eccl. Rep. p. 96, 102. 
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chosen this form of imposture; enjoying, as it does, 
unfeigned repentance, the utter forsaking and ab- 
horence of all falsehood and of every other sin, the 
practice of daily self-denial, self abasement and self- 
sacrifice, the crucifixion of the flesh with all its 
earthly appetites and desires, indifference to the 
honors, and hearty contempt of the vanities of the 
world; and inculcating perfect purity of heart and 
life, and intercourse of the soul with heaven. It is 
incredible, that bad men should event falsehoods to 
promote the religion of the God of truth. The sup- 
position is suicidal. If they did believe in a future 
state of retribution, a heaven and a hell hereafter, 
they took the most certain course, if false wit- 
nesses, to secure the latter for their portion. And if, 
still being bad men, they did not believe in future 
punishment, how came they to invent falsehoods 
the direct and certain tendency of which was to 
destroy all their prospects of wordly honor and hap- 
piness, and to insure their misery in this life. From 
these absurdities there is no escape, but in the per- 
fect conviction and admission that they were good 
men, testifying to that which they had carefully ob- 
served and considered, and well knew to be true. (1). 
Sec. 33. In the second place, as to their ability. 
The text writer before cited observes, that the abil- 
ity of a witness to speak the truth, depends on the 
_ opportunities which he has had for observing the 
fact, the accuracy of his powers of discerning, and 
the faithfulness of his memory in retaining the facts, 
once observed and known. (2). Of the latter trait, 
Note 1. This subject has been so fully treated by Dr. 
Paley, in his view of the Evidences of Christi- 


anity, Part 1, Prop. L., that it is unnecessary to 
pursue it farther in this place. 


Note 2. Stark on Ev. pp. 483% 548. 
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in these witnesses, we of course know nothing; nor 
have we any traditionary information in regard to 
the accuracy of their powers of discerning. But 
we may well suppose that in these respects they 
were like the generality of their countrymen, until 
the contrary is shown by an objector. It is always 
to be presumed that men are honest and of sound 
mind, and of the average and ordinary degree of 
intelligence. This is not the judgment of mere 
charity; it is also the uniform presumption of the 
law of the land; a presumption which is always 
allowed freely and fully to operate, until the fact 
is shown to be otherwise, by the party who denies 
the applicability of this presumption to the particu- 
lar case in question. Whenever an objection is 
raised in opposition to ordinary presumptions of 
law, or to the ordinary experience of mankind, the 
burden of proof is devolved on the objector, by the 
common and ordinary rules of evidence, and of 
practice in courts. No lawyer is permitted to argue 
in disparagement of the intelligence or integrity 
of a witness, against whom the case itself afforded 
no particle of testimony. This is sufficient for our 
purpose, in regard to these witnesses. But more 
than this is evident, from the minuteness of their 
narratives, and from their history. Matthew was 
trained, by his calling, to habits of severe investi- 
gation and suspicious scrutiny; and Luke’s pro- 
fession demanded an exactness of observation 
equally close and searching. The other two evan- 
gelists it has been well remarked, were as much too 
unlearned to forge the story of their Master’s life, 
as these were too learned and acute to be deceived 
by any imposture. 

Sec. 34. In the third place, as to their number 
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and the consistency of their testimony. The char- 
acter of their narratives is like that of all other 
true witnesses, containing, as Dr. Paley observes, 
substantial truth, under circumstantial variety. 
There is enough of discrepancy to show that there 
could have been no previous concert among them; 
and at the same time such substantial agreement 
as to show that they all were independent narra- 
tors of the same great transaction, as the events 
actually occurred. That they conspired to impose 
falsehood upon the world is, moreover, utterly in- 
consistent with the supposition that they were hon- 
est men; a fact, to the proofs of which we have 
already adverted. But if they were bad men, still 
the idea of any conspiracy among them is nega- 
tived, not only by the discrepancies alluded to, but 
by many other circumstances which will be men- 
tioned hereafter; from all which, it is manifest that 
if they concerted a false story, they sought its ac- 
complishment by a mode quite the opposite to that 
which all others are found to pursue, to attain the 
same end. On this point the profound remark of 
an eminent writer is to our purpose; that “In a num- 
ber of concurrent testimonies, where there has been 
no previous concert, there is a probability distinct 
from that which may be termed the sum of the 
probabilities resulting from the testimonies of the 
witnesses; a probability which would remain, even 
though the witnesses were of such a character as 
to merit no faith at all. This probability arises 
from the concurrence itself. That such a concur- 
‘rence should spring from chance, is as one too infi- 
nite that is, in other words, morally impossible. 
If, therefore, concert be excluded, there remains no 
cause but the reality of the fact.” (1) 
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Sec. 35... The discrepancies between the narra- 
tives of the several evangelists, when carefully ex- 
amined, will not be found sufficient to invalidate 
their testimony. Many seeming contradictions will 
prove, upon closer scrutiny, to be in substantial 
agreement; and it may be confidently asserted that 
there are none that will not yield, under fair and 
just criticism. If these different accounts of the 
same transactions were in strict verbal conformity 
with each other, the argument against their credi- 
bility would be much stronger. All that is asked 
for these witnesses, is that their testimony may be 
regarded as we regard the testimony of men in the 
ordinary affairs of life. This they are justly en- 
titled to; and this no honorable adversary can re- 
fuse. We might, indeed, take higher ground than 
this, and confidently claim for them the severest 
scrutiny ; but our present purpose is merely to try 
their veracity by the ordinary tests of truth, admit- 
ted in human tribunals. 

Sec. 36. If the evidence of the evangelists is 
to be rejected because of a few discrepancies among 
them, we shall be obliged to discard that of many 
of the contemporaneous histories on which we are 
accustomed to rely. Dr. Paley has noticed the 
contradiction between Lord Clarendon and Bur- 
nett and others in regard to Lord Strafford’s exe- 
cution; the former stating that he was condemned 
to be hanged, which was done on the same day; and 
the latter all relating that on a Saturday he was 
sentenced to the block, and was beheaded on the 
following Monday. Another striking instance of 

Note 1. Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, c. v. b. 1. 


part 3, p. 125;'Whately’s Rhetoric, part 1, ch. 2, 
4; 1 Stark on Ev. p. 487. 
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discrepancy has since occurred, in the narratives of 
the different members of the royal family of France, 
of their flight from Paris to Varennes, in 1702. 
These narratives, ten in number, and by eye-wit- 
nesses, and personal actors in the transactions they 
relate, contradict each other, some on trivial and 
some on more essential points, but in every case in 
a wonderful and inexplicable manner. (1) Yet 
these contradictions do not, in the general public 
estimation, detract from the integrity of the narra- 
tors, nor trom the credibility of their relations. In 
the points in which they agree, and which consti- 
tute the great body of their narratives, their testi- 
mony is, of course, not doubted; where they differ, 
we reconcile them as well as we may; and where 
this cannot be done at all, we follow ‘that light 
which seems to us the clearest. Upon the princi- 
ples of the sceptic, we should be bound utterly to 
disbelieve them all. On the contrary, we apply to 
such cases the rules which, in daily experience, our 
judges instruct juries to apply, in weighing and 
reconciling the testimony of different witnesses; 
and which the courts themselves observe, in com- 
paring and reconciling different and sometimes dis- 
cordant reports of the same decisions. This remark 
applies especially to some alleged discrepancies in 
the reports which the several evangelists have given 
of the same discourses of our Lord .(1) 
Note 1. See the Quarterly Review, Vol. xxviii. p. 
These narrators were, the Duchess D’An- 
gouleme herself, the two Messrs. De Bouille, the 
Duc De Choiseul, his servant, James  Brissac, 
Messrs. De Damas and Deslons, two of the offi- 
cers commanding detachments on the road, Mes- 
srs. De Moustier and Valori, the garde du corps 
who accompanied the king, and finally M. de 
Fontanges, archbishop of Toulouse, who though 
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not himself a party to the transaction, is sup- 
posed to have written from the information of the 
queen. An earlier instance of similar discrep- 
ancy is mentioned by Sully. After the battle of 
Aumale in which Henry IV was wounded, when 
the officers were around the king’s bed, con- 
versing upon the events of the day, there were 
not two who agreed in the recital of the most 
particular circumstance of the action. D’Aubi- 
gue, a contemporary writer, does not even men- 
tion the king’s wound, though it was the only 
one he ever received in his life. See Memoirs of 
Sully, Vol. i. p. 245. If we treated these nar- 
ratives as sceptics would have us treat those of 
the sacred writers, what evidence should we have 
of any battle at Aumale, or of any flight to Va- 
rennes ? 


Note 1. Far greater discrepancies can be found in 


the different reports of the same case, given by 
the reporters of legal judgments than are shown 
among the evangelists; and yet we do not con- 
sider them as detracting from the credit of the 
reporters, to whom we still resort with confi- 
dence, as to good authority. Some of these dis- 
crepancies seem utterly irreconcilable. Thus, in 
a case, 45 Edw. lll, 19, where the question was 
upon a gift of lands to J. de C. with Joan, the 
sister of the donor, and to their heirs, Fitzher- 
bert (tit. Tail. 14) says it was adjudged fee sim- 
ple, and not frankmarriage; Statham (tit. Tail) 
says it was adjudged a gift in frankmarriage; 
while Brook (tit. Frankmarriage) says it was not 
decided. Vid. 10 Co. 118. Others are irrecon- 
cilable, until the aid of a third reporter is evoked. 
Thus, in the case of Cooper v Franklin, Croke 
says it was not decided, but adjourned (Cro. 
Jac. 100); Gorbolt says it was decided in a cer- 
tain way, which he mentions (Godb. 269) ; Moor 
also reports it as decided, but gives a different 
account of the question raised (Moor 848) ; while 
Bulstrode gives a still different report of the 
judgment of the court, which he says was deliv- 
ered by Croke himself. But by his account it fur- 
ther appears, that the case was previously twice 
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Sec. 37. In the fourth place, as to the conform- 
ity of their testimony with experience. The title 
of the evangelists to full credit for veracity would 
be readily conceded by the objector, if the facts they 
relate were such as ordinarily occur in human ex- 
perience, and on this circumstance an argument is 
founded against their credibility. Miracles, say the 
objectors, are impossible; and therefore, the evan- 
gelists were either deceivers or deceived; and in 
either case, their narratives are unworthy of belief. 
Spinosa’s argument against the possibility of mira- 


argued; and thus it at length results that the other 
reporters relate only what fell from the court on 
each of the previous occasions. Other similar ex- 
amples may be found in 1 Dougl. 6, n. compared 
with 5 East, 475, n. in the case of Galbraith v. 
Neville; and in that of Stoughton v. Reynolds, 
reported by Fortescue, Strange, and in Cases 
temp. Hardwicke. See 3 Barn. & A. 247, 248. In- 
deed, the books abound in such instances. Other 
discrepancies are found in the names of the same 
litigating parties, as differently given by report- 
ers; such as Putt v. Roster, 2 Mod. 318; Foot v. 
Rastall, Skin. 49, and Putt v. Royston, 2 Shoe 
211; also Hosdell v. Harris, 2 Keb. 462; Hodson 
v. Harwich, lb, 533, and Hodsden v. Harridge, 
2 Saund. 64, and a multitude of others, which are 
universally admitted to mean the same cases, even 
when they are not precisely within the rule of 
idem sonans. These diversities, it is well known. 
have never detracted in the slightest degree from 
the estimation in which the reporters are all de- 
servedly held, as authors of merit, enjoying to this 
day the confidence of the profession. Admitting 
now, for the sake of argument (what is not con- 
ceded in fact), that diversities equally great ex- 
ist among the sacred writers, how can we con- 
sistently, and as lawyers, raise any serious ob- 
jection against them on that account, or treat 
them in any manner different from that which we 
observe toward our reporters? 
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cles, was founded on the broad and bold assump- 
tion that all things are governed by immutable laws, 
or fixed modes of motion and relation, termed the 
laws of nature, by which God himself is of neces- 
sity bound. This erroneous assumption is the tor- 
toise, on which stands the elephant which upholds 
his system of atheism. He does not inform us 
who made these immutable laws, nor whence they 
derive their binding force and irresistible operation. 
The argument supposes that the creator of all things 
first made a code of laws, and then put it out of 
his own power to change them. The scheme of 
Mr. Hume is but another form of the same error. He 
deduces the existence of such immutable laws from 
the uniform course of human experience. This, he 
affirms, is our only guide in reasoning concerning 
matters of fact; and whatever is contrary to human 
experience, he pronounces incredible. (1) With- 
out stopping to examine the correctness of this doc- 
trine, as a fundamental principle in the law of evi- 
dence, it is sufficient in this place to remark, that 
it contains this fallacy; it excludes all knowledge 
derived by inference or deduction from facts, con- 
fining us to what we derive from experience alone, 
and thus depriving us of any knowledge, or even 
rational belief, of the existence or character of God. 
Nay more, it goes to prove that successive genera- 
tions of men can make no advancement in knowl- 
edge, but each must begin de novo, and be limited 
to the results of his own experience. But if we may 
infer, from what we see and know, that there is a 
Note 1. Mr. Hume’s argument is thus refuted by 
Lord Brougham. “Here are two answers, to 

which the doctrine proposed by Mr. Hume is 


exposed, and either appears sufficient to shake 
it. 
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Supreme Being, by whom this world was created, 
we may certainly, and with equal reason, believe 
him capable of works which we have never yet 
known him to perform. We may fairly conclude 
that the power which was originally put forth to 
create the world is still constantly and without ceas- 
ing exerted to sustain it; and that the experienced 
connection between cause and effect is but the uni- 
form and constantly active operation of the finger 
of God. Whether this uniformity of operation 
extends to things beyond the limits of our observa- 
tion, is a point we cannot certainly know. Its ex- 
istence in all things that ordinarily concern us may 
be supposed to be ordained as conducive to our 
happiness; and if the belief in a revelation of peace 
and mercy from God is conducive to the happiness 
of man, it is not irrational to suppose that he would 
depart from his ordinary course of action, in order 
to give it such attestations as should tend to secure 
that belief. “A miracle is improbable, when we 
can perceive no sufficient cause, in reference to his 
creatures, why the Deity should not vary his modes 
of operation; it ceases to be so, when such cause 
is assigned. (1) 

“First—Our belief in the uniformity of the laws 
of nature rests not altogether upon an experience. 
We believe no man ever was raised from the dead— 
not merely because we ourselves never saw it, for 
indeed that would be a very limited ground of de- 
duction; and our belief was fixed on the subject 
long before we had any considerable experience— 
fixed chiefly by authority—that is, by deference to 
other men’s experience. We found our confident 


Note 1. See Mr. Norton’s “Discourse on the Latest 
Form of Infidelity,” p. 18. 
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belief in this negative position partly, perhaps 
chiefly, upon the testimony of others; and at all 
events our belief that in times before our own the 
same position held good, must of necessity be drawn 
from our trusting the relations of other men—that 
is, it depends upon the evidence of testimony. If, 
then, the existence of the law of nature is proved, 
in great part at least, by such evidence, can we 
wholly reject the like evidence when it comes to 
prove an exception to the rule—a deviation from the 
law? The more numerous are the cases of the law 
being kept—the more rare those of its being broken 
—the more scrupulous certainly ought we to be in 
admitting the proofs of the breach. But, that testi- 
mony is capable of making good the proof there 
seems no doubt. In truth, the degree of excellence 
and of strength to which testimony may arise seems 
almost indefinite. There is hardly any cogency 
which is not capable by possible supposition 
of attaining. The endless multiplication of wit- 
nesses—the unbounded variety of their habits 
of thinking, their prejudices, their interests—af- 
ford the means of conceiving the force of their 
testimony, augmented ad infinitum, because these 
circumstances afford the means of diminishing in- 
definitely the chances of their being all mistaken, all ~ 
mislead, or all combining to deceive us. Let any 
man try to calculate the chances of a thousand per- 
sons who come from different quarters, and never 
saw each other before, and who all vary in their 
habit, stations, opinions, interests—being mistaken 
or combining to deceive us, when they give the same 
account of an event as having happened before 
their eyes—these chances are many hundred of 
thousands to one. And yet we can conceive them 
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multiplied indefinitely; for one hundred thousand 
such witnesses may all in like manner bear the same 
testimony and they may all tell us their story within 
twenty-four hours after the transaction, and in the 
next parish. And yet according to Mr. Hume's 
argument, we are bound to disbelieve them all, be- 
cause they speak to a thing contrary to our own 
experience, and to the accounts which other wit- 
nesses had formerly given us of the laws of nature, 
and which our forefathers had handed down to us 
as derived from witnesses who lived in the old time 
before them. It is unnecessary to add that no tes- 
timony of the witnesses, whom we are supposing 
to concur in their relation, contradicts any testi- 
mony of our own senses. If it did, the argument 
would resemble Archbishop Tillotson’s upon the 
Real Presence, and our disbelief would be at once 
warranted. 

“Secondly. This leads us to the next objec- 
tion to which Mr. Hume’s argument is liable, and 
which we have in part anticipated while illustrat- 
ing the first. He requires us to withhold our belief 
in circumstances which would force every man of 
common understanding to lend his assent, and to 
act upon the supposition of the story told being 
true. For, suppose either such numbers of various 
witnesses as we have spoken of; or, what is per- 
haps stronger, suppose a miracle reported to us, 
first by a number of relators, and then by three or 
four of the very soundest judges and most incor- 
ruptibly honest men we know, men noted for their 
difficult belief of wonders, and, above all, steady 
unbelievers in miracles, without any bias in favor 
of religion, but rather accustomed to doubt, if not 
disbelieve—most people would lend an easy belief 
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to any miracle thus vouched. But let us add this 
circumstance, that a friend on his death-bed had been 
attended by us, and that we had told him a fact 
known only to ourselves, something that we had 
secretly done the very moment before we told it to 
the dying man, and which to no other being we had 
ever revealed—and that the credible witnesses we 
are supposing, informed us that the deceased ap- 
peared to them, conversed with them, and remained 
with them a day or two, accompanying them, and to 
avouch the fact of his reappearance on this earth, 
communicated to them the secret of which we had 
made him the sole depositary the moment before 
his death—according to Mr. Hume, we are bound 
rather to believe, not only that those credible wit- 
nesses deceived us, or that those sound and unpreju- 
diced men were themselves deceived, and fancied 
things without real existence, but further, that they 
all hit by chance upon the discovery of a real secret, 
known only to ourselves and the dead man. Mr. 
Hume’s argument requires us to believe this as the 
lesser improbability of the two—as less unlikely 
than the rising of one from the dead; and yet every 
one must feel convinced, that were he placed in the 
situation we have been figuring, he would not lend 
his belief to the relation, but if the relators accom- 
panied it with a special warning from the deceased 
person to avoid a certain contemplated act, he 
would, acting upon the belief of their story, .take 
the warning, and avoid doing the forbidden deed. 
Mr. Hume’s argument makes no exception. This is 
its scope; and whether he chooses to push it thus 
far or no, all miracles are of necessity denied by it, 
without the least regard to the kind or the quantity 
of the proof on which they are rested; and the tes- 
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timony which we have supposed, accompanied by 
the test or check we have supposed, would fall with- 
in the grasp of the argument just as much and as 
clearly as any other miracle avouched by more or- 
dinary combinations of evidence. 

“The use of Mr. Hume’s argument is this, and 
it is an important and a valuable one. It teaches us 
to sift closely and vigorously the evidence for mir- 
aculous events. It bids us remember that the proba- 
bilities are always, and must always be incompar- 
able greater against, than for, the truth of these re- 
lations, because it is always far more likely that the 
testimony should be mistaken or false, than that the 
general laws of nature should be suspended. Fur- 
ther than this the doctrine cannot in soundness of 
reason be carried. It does not go the length of prov- 
ing that those general laws cannot, by the force of 
human testimony, be shown to have been in a par- 
ticular instance, and with a particular purpose, sus- 
pended.” See his Discourse of Natural Theology, 
Note 5, p. 210-214, Ed. 1835. 

Laplace, in his Essai sur les Probabilites, main- 
tains that, the more extraordinary the fact attested, 
the greater the probability of error or falsehood in 
the attestor. Simple good sense, he says, suggests 
this; and the calculation of probabilities confirms 
its suggestion. There are some things, he adds, so 
extraordinary, that nothing can balance their im- 
probability. The position here laid down is, that 
the probability of error, or of the falsehood of testi- 
mony, becomes in proportion greater, as the fact 
which is attested is more extraordinary. And hence 
a fact extraordinary in the highest possible degree, 
becomes in the highest possible degree improbable; 
or so much so, that nothing can counterbalance its 
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improbability. 

This argument has been made much use of, to 
discredit the evidence of miracles, and the truth 
that divine religion which is attested by them. But 
however sound it may be, in one sense, this applica- 
tion of it is fallacious. The fallacy lies in the mean- 
ing affixed to the term “extraordinary.” If Laplace 
means a fact extraordinary under its existing cir- 
cumstances and relations, that is, a fact remaining 
extraordinary, notwithstanding all its circum- 
stances, the position needs not here to be contro- 
verted. But if the term means extraordinary in the 
abstract, it is far from being universally true or af- 
fording a correct test of truth, or rule of evidence. 
Thus, it is extraordinary that a man should leap 
15 feet at a bound, but not extraordinary that a 
strong and active |man should do it, under a sudden 
impulse to save his life. The former is improba- 
ble in the abstract, the latter is rendered probable 
by the circumstances. So, things extraordinary, 
and therefore improbable under one hypothesis, be- 
come the reverse under another. Thus, the occur- 
rence of a violent storm at sea, and the utterance by 
Jesus of the words, “Peace, be still,” succeeded in- 
stantly by a perfect calm are facts which, taken 
separately from each other, are not in themselves 
extraordinary. The connection between the com- 
mand of Jesus and the ensuing calm, as cause and 
effect, would be extraordinary and improbable if he 
were a mere man; but it becomes perfectly natural 
and probable, when his divine power is considered. 
Each of those facts is in its nature so simple and 
obvious, that the most ignorant person is capable 
of observing it. There is nothing extraordinary in 
the facts themselves; and the extraordinary coinci- 
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dence, in which the miracle consists becomes both 
intelligible and probable upon the hypothesis of the 
Christian. See the Christian Observer for October, 
1838, p. 617. The theory of Laplace may, with 
thle same propriety, be applied to the creation of the 
world. That matter was created out of nothing is 
extremely improbable, in the abstract, that is, if 
there is no God; and therefore it is not to be be- 
lieved. But if the existence of a Supreme Being is 
conceded, the fact is perfectly credible. 

Laplace was so fascinated with his theory, that 
he thought the calculus of probabilities might be use- 
fully employed in discovering the value of the dif- 
ferent methods resorted to, in those sciences which 
are in a great measure conjectural, as ‘medicine, 
agriculture, and political economy. And he pro- 
posed that there should be kept, in every branch 
of the administration, an exact register of the trials 
made of different measures, and of the results, 
whether good or bad, to which they have led. See 
the Edinburgh Review, Vol. xxiii. pp. 335,336. Na- 
poleon, who appointed him Minister of the Interior, 
has thus described him: “A geometrician of the 
first class, he did not reach mediocrity as a states- 
man. He never viewed any subject in its true 
light; he was always occupied with subtleties; his 
notions were all problematic; and he carried into 
the administration the spirit of the infinitely small.” 
See the Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Laplace, Vol. 
xili., p. 101; Memoires Ecrits a Ste. Helena i., 3. 
The injurious effect of deductive reasoning, upon 
the minds of those who addict themselves to this 
method alone, to the exclusion of all other modes of 
arriving at the knowledge of truth in fact, is shown 
with great clearness and success, by Mr. Whewel, 
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in the ninth of the Bridgwater Treatises, Book c, 
ch. 6. The calculus of probabilities has been ap- 
plied by some writers to judicial evidence, but it 
is very slight value as a test, is clearly shown in an 
able article on Presumptive Evidence, in the Law 
Magazine, Vol. 1., pp. 28-32. (New Series). 


Sec. 38. But the full discussion of the subject 
of miracles forms no part of the present design. 
Their credibility has been fully established, and the 
objections of sceptics most satisfactorily met and 
overthrown, by the ablest writers of our own day, 
whose works are easily accessible. (2). Thus much, 
however, may here be remarked; that in almost 
every miracle related by the evangelists, the facts, 
separately taken, were plain, intelligible, transpir- 
ing in public, and about which no person of or- 
dinary observation would be likely to mistake. Per- 
sons blind or crippled, who applied to Jesus for re- 
lief, were known to have been crippled or blind 
for many years; they came to be cured; he 
spake to them; they went away whole. Laz- 
arus had been dead and buried four days; Jesus 
called him to come forth from the grave; he immedi- 
ately came forth, and was seen alive for a long time 
afterwards. In every case of healing, the previous 
condition of the sufferer was known to all; all saw 
his instantaneous restoration; and all witnessed the 
act of Jesus in touching him, and heard his words. 
(1). All these, separately considered, were facts, 
plain and simple in their nature, easily seen and 
fully comprehended by persons of common capacity 
and observation. If they were separately testified 


elas See Bishop Wilson’s Evidences, lect. 7, p. 
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to, by different witnesses of ordinary intelligence 
and integrity, in any court of justice, the jury would 
be bound to believe them; and a verdict, rendered 
contrary to the uncontradicted testimony of credi- 
ble witnesses to any of these plain facts, separately 
taken, would be liable to be set aside, as a verdict 
against evidence. If one credible witness testified 
to the fact, that Bartimeus was blind, according to 
the uniform course of administering justice, this fact 
would be taken as satisfactorily proved. So also, if 
his subsequent restoration to sight were the sole 
fact in question, this also would be deemed estab- 
lished, by the like evidence. Nor would the rule 
of evidence be at all different, if the fact to be 
proved were the declaration of Jesus, immediately 


Note 2. The arguments on this subject are stated 
in a condensed form by Mr. Horne, in his in- 
troduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
vol. i. ch. 4, Sec. 2; in which he refers, among 
others, to Dr. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences 
of the Christian Revelation; Dr. Campbell’s Dis- 
sertation on Miracles; Vince’s Sermons on the 
Credibility of Miracles; Bishop Marsh’s Lec- 
tures, part 6, lect. 30; Dr. Adam’s Treatise in re- 
ply to Mr. Heum; Bishop Gleig’s Dissertation on 
Miracles (in the ‘third volume of his edition of 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, p. ioe etc.) ; 
Dr. Key’s Norrissian Lectures, vol. See also 
Dr. Howell’s Lowell Lectures, lect. 1 and 2, de- 
livered ‘in Boston in 1844, where this topic is 
treated with great perspicuity and cogency. 

Among the more popular treaties on miracles, are 
Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the 
New Testament, ch. 5; Bishop Wilson’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity, vol. i, lect. 7; Bishop Sum- 
ner’s Evidences, ch. 10; Gamblier’s Guide to the’ 
Study of Moral Evidence, ch. 5. Mr. Norton’s 
Discourse on the latest form of Infidelity, and 

Dr. Dewey’s Dudleian Lecture, delivered before 
i Harvard University, in May, 1836 
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preceding his restoration to sight, that his faith 
had made him whole. In each of these cases, each 
isolated fact was capable of being accurately ob- 
served and certainly known; and the evidence de- 
mands our assent, precisely as the like evidence 
upon any other indifferent subject. The connection 
of the word or the act of Jesus with the restoration 
of the blind, lame and dead, to sight, and health, and 
life, as cause and effect, is a conclusion which our 
reason is compelled to admit, from the uniformity 
of their concurrence, in such a multitude of in- 
stances, as well as from the universal conviction of 
all, whether friends or foes, who beheld the miracles 
which he wrought. Indeed, if the truth of one of 
the miracles is satisfactorily established, our belief 
cannot reasonably be withheld from them all. This 
is the issue proposed by Dr. Paley, in regard to the 
evidence of the death of Jesus upon the cross, and 
his subsequent resurrection, the truth of which he 
has established in an argument incapable of refuta- 
tion. 


Sec. 39. In the fifth place, as to the coinci- 
dence of their testimony with collateral and con- 
temporaneous facts and circumstances. After a 
witness is dead, and his moral character is forgot- 
ten, we can ascertain it only by a close inspection 
of his narrative, comparing its details with each 
other, and with contemporary accounts and collat- 
eral facts. This test is much more accurate than 
may at first be supposed. Every event which ac- 
tually transpires has its appropriate relation and 
place in the vast complication of circumstances, of 
which the affairs of men consist; it owes its origin 
to the events which have preceded it, is intimately 
connected with all others which occur at the same 
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time and place, and often with those of remote re- 
gions, and in its turn gives birth to numberless 
others which succeed. In all this almost inconceiv- 
able contexture, and seeming discord, there is per- 
fect harmony; and while the fact, which really hap- 
pened, tallies exactly with every other contempo- 
raneous incident, related to it in the remotest de- 
gree, it is not possible for the wit of man to invent 
a story, which, if closely compared with the actual 
occurrences of the same time and place, may not 
be shown to be false. (1) Hence it is, that a 
false witness will not willingly detail any circum- 
stances, in which his testimony will be open to con- 
tradiction, nor multiply them where there is danger 
of his being detected by a comparison of them with 
other accounts, equally circumstantial. He will 
rather deal in general statements and broad asser- 
tions; and if he finds it necessary for his purpose to 
employ names and particular circumstances in his 
story, he will endeavor to invent such as shall be 
out of the reach of all opposing proof; and he will 
be the most forward and minute in details, where 
he knows that any danger of contradiction is least 
to be apprehended. (2) Therefore it is, that va- 
riety and minuteness of detail are usually regarded 
as certain tests of sincerity, if the story in the cir- 
cumstances related is of a nature capable of easy 
refutation if it were false. 


Sec. 40. The difference, in the detail of circum- 
stances, between artful or false witnesses and those 
who testify the truth, is worthy of especial obser- 
vation. The former are often copious and even pro- 
fuse in their statements, as far as these may have 


Note 1. 1 Stark on Ev. p. 492-499, 
Note 2. 1 Stark on Ev. p. 523. 
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been previously fabricated, and in relation to the 
principal matter; but beyond this, all will be re- 
served and meagre, from the fear of detection. Ev- 
ery lawyer knows how lightly the evidence of a 
non-mi-recordo witness is esteemed. The testimony 
of false witnesses will not be uniform in its tex- 
ture, but will be unequal, unnatural and inconsist- 
ent. On the contrary, in the testimony of true wit- 
nesses there is a visible and striking naturalness © 
of manner, and an unaffected readiness and copi- 
ousness in the detail of circumstances, as well in 
one part of the narrative as another, and evidently 
without the least regard either to the facility or 
difficulty of verification or detection. (1) It is 
easier, therefore, to make out the proof of any fact, 
if proof it may be called, by suborning one or more 
false witnesses, to testify directly to the matter in 
question, than to procure an equal number to testify 
falsely to such collateral and separate circumstances 
as will, without greater danger of detection, lead to 
the same result. The increased number of witness- 
es to circumstances, and the increased number of 
the circumstances themselves, all tend to increase 
the probability of detection if the witnesses are 
false, because thereby the points are multiplied in 
which their statements may be compared with each 
other, as well as with the truth itself, and in the 
same proportion is increased the danger of variance 
and inconsistency. (2) Thus the force of circum- 
stantial evidence is found to depend on the num- 


Note 1. 1 Stark. on Ev. 487. The Gospels abound in 
instances of this. See, for example, Mark xv. 
21; John xviii. 10; Luke xviii. 6; Matt. xxvii. 
58-60; John xi. 1 


Note 2. 1. Stark. on Ev. 522, 585. 
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ber of particulars involved in the narrative; the 
difficulty of fabricating them all, if false and the 
great facility of detection; the nature of the cir- 
cumstances to be compared, and from which the 
dates and other facts are to be collected; the in- 
tricacy of the comparison; the number of the inter- 
mediate steps in the process of deduction; and the 
circuity of the investigation. The more largely the 
narrative partakes of these characters, the further 
it will be found removed from all suspicion of con- 
trivance or design, and the more profoundly the 
mind will repose on the conviction of its truth. 
Sec. 41. The narratives of the sacred writers, 
both Jewish and Christian, abound in examples of 
this kind of evidence, the value of which is hardly 
capable of being properly estimated. It does not, 
as has been already remarked, amount to mathe- 
matical demonstration; nor is this degree of proof 
justly demandable in any question of moral conduct. 
In all human transactions, the highest degree of 
assurance to which we can arrive, short of the 
evidence of our own senses, is that of probability. 
The most that can be asserted is, that the narrative 
is more likely to be true than false; and it may be 
in the highest degree more likely, but still be short 
of absolute mathematical certainty. Yet this very 
probability may be so great as to satisfy the mind 
of the most cautious, and enforce the assent of the 
most reluctant and unbelieving. If it is such as 
usually satisfies reasonable men, in matters of ordi- 
nary transaction, it is all which the greatest sceptic 
has a right to require; for it is by such evidence 
alone that our rights are determined, in the civil 
tribunals; and on no other evidence do they pro- 
ceed, even in capital cases. Thus where a house 
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had been feloniously broken open with a knife, the 
blade of which was broken and left in the window, 
and the mutilated knife itself, the parts perfectly 
agreeing, was found in the pocket of the accused, 
who gave no satisfactory explanation of the fact, 
no reasonable doubt remained in his participation 
in the crime. And where a murder had been com- 
mitted by shooting with a pistol, and the prisoner 
was connected with the transaction by proof that 
the wadding of the pistol was part of a letter ad- 
dressed to him the remainder of which was found 
upon his person, no juror’s conscience could have 
reproached him for assenting to the verdict of con- 
demnation. (1) Yet the evidence, in both cases, 
is but the evidence of circumstances ; amounting, it 
is true, to the highest degree of probability, but yet 
not utterly inconsistent with the innocence of the 
accused. The evidence which we have of the great 
facts of the Bible history belongs to this class, that 
is, it is moral evidence; sufficient to satisfy any ra- 
tional mind, by carrying it to the highest degree 
of moral certainty. If such evidence will justify 
the taking away of human life or liberty, in the 
one case, surely it ought to be deemed sufficient 
to determine our faith in the other. 

Sec. 42. All that Christianity asks of men on 
this subject is, that they would be consistent with 
themselves; that they would treat its evidences as 
they treat the evidence of other things; and that 
they would try and judge its actors and witnesses, 
as they deal with their fellow men, when testifying 
to human affairs and actions, in human tribunals. 
Let the witnesses be compared with themselves, 


Note 1. See I Stark on Ev. 498. Wills on Circum- 
stantial Evidence, pp. 128, 129. 
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with each other, and with surrounding facts and 
circumstances; and let their testimony be sifted, as 
if it were given in a court of justice on the side of 
the adverse party, the witness being subjected to a 
rigorous cross examination. ‘The result, it is con- 
fidently believed, will be an undoubting convic- 
tion of their integrity, ability and truth. In the 
course of such an examination, the undesigned coin- 
cidences will multiply upon us at every step in 
our progress; the probability of the veracity of the 
witnesses and of the reality of the occurrences 
which they relate will increase, until it acquires for 
all practical purposes, the value and force of dem- 
onstration. 

Sec. 43. It should be remembered, that very 
little of the literature of their times and country 
has come down to us; and that the collateral sources 
and means of corroborating and explaining their 
writings are proportionately limited. The contem- 
porary writings and works of art which have reached 
us, have invariably been found to confirm their ac- 
counts, to reconcile what was apparently contradic- 
tory, and supply what seemed defective or imper- 
fect. We ought therefore to conclude, that if we 
had more of the same light, all other similar dif- 
ficulties and imperfections would vanish. Indeed 
they have been gradually vanishing, and rapidly, 
too, before the light of modern research, conducted 
by men of science in our own times. .And it is 
worthy of remark, that of all the investigations 
and discoveries of travelers and men of letters, since 
the overthrow of the Roman empire, not a vestige 
of antiquity has been found, impeaching, in the 
slightest degree, the credibility of the sacred writ- 
ers; but, on the contrary, every result has tended 
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to confirm it. ‘ 
Sec. 44. The essential marks of difference be- 
tween true narratives of facts and the creations of 
fiction, have already been adverted to. It may 
here be added that these attributes of truth are 
strikingly apparent throughout the gospel histories, 
and that the absence of all the others is equally 
remarkable. The writers allude, for example, to 
the existing manners and customs, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the times and of their country, with 
the utmost minuteness of references. And these 
references are never formally made, nor with preface 
and explanation, never multiplied and heaped on 
each other, nor brought together, as though intro- 
duced by design; but they are scattered broadcast 
and singly over every part of the story, and so 
connect themselves with every incident related, as 
to render the detection of falsehood inevitable. 
This minuteness, too, is not peculiar to any of the 
historians, but is common to them all. Though 
they wrote at different periods and without mu- 
tual concert, they all alike refer incidentally to the 
same state of affairs, and to the same contempo- 
rary and collateral circumstances. Their testi- 
mony, in this view stands on the same ground with 
that of four witnesses separately examined before 
different commissioners, upon the same interroga- 
tories, and all adverting incidentally to the same 
circumstances as surrounding and accompanying 
the principal transaction, to which alone their atten- 
tion is directed. And it is worthy of observation 
that these circumstances were at that time of a pe- 
culiar character. Hardly a state or kingdom in the 
world ever experienced so many vicissitudes in its 
government and political relations, as did Judea, 
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during the period of the gospel history. It was 
successively under the government of Herod the 
Great, of Achelaus, and of a Roman magistrate; it 
was a kingdom, a tetrarchate, and a province; and 
its affairs, its laws, and the administration of jus- 
tice, were all involved in the confusion and uncer- 
tainty naturally to be expected from recent con- 
quest. It would be difficult to select any place or 
period in the history of nations, for the time and 
scene of a fictitious history or an imposture, which 
would combine so many difficulties for the fabrica- 
tor to surmount, so many contemporary writers 
to confront with him, and so many facilities for 
the detection of falsehood. (1) 

Sec. 45. “Had the evangelists been false his- 
torians,” says Dr. Chalmers, “they would not have 
committed themselves upon so many particulars. 
They would not have furnished the vigilant in- 
quiries of that period with such an effectual instru- 
ment for bringing them into discredit with the peo- 
ple; nor foolishly supplied, in every page of their 
narrative, so many materials for a cross examina- 
tion, which would infallibly have disgraced them. 
Now, we of this age can institute the same cross 
examination. We can compare the evangelical writ- 
ers with contemporary authors, and iverify a num- 
ber of circumstances in the history, and govern- 
ment, and peculiar economy of the Jewish people. 
We therefore have it in our power to institute a 
cross examination upon the writers of the New Tes- 
tament; and the freedom and frequency of their 
allusions to these circumstances supply us with 
ample materials for it. The fact, that they are 
borne out in their minute and incidental allusions 


Note 1. See Chalmer’s Evidence, Chap. iii. 
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by the testimony of other historians, gives a strong 
weight of what has been called circumstantial evi- 
dence in their favor. As a specimen of the argu- 
ment, let us confine our observations to the history 
of our Saviour’s trial, and execution, and burial. 
They brought him to Pontius Pilate. We know 
both from Tacitus and Josephus, that he was at 
that time governor of Judea. A sentence from him 
was necessary before they could proceed to the 
execution of Jesus; and we know that the power 
of life and death was usually vested in the Roman 
emperor. Our Saviour was treated with derision; 
and this we know to have been a customary prac- 
tice at that time, previous to the execution of crimi- 
nals and during the time of it. Pilate scourged Je- 
sus before he gave him up to be crucified. We 
know from ancient authors, that this was a very 
usual practice among Romans. The accounts of 
an execution generally run in this form: he was 
stripped, whipped, and beheaded or executed. Ac- 
cording to the evangelists, his accusation was writ- 
ten on the top of the cross; and we learn from 
Suetonius and others, that the crime of the person to 
be executed affixed tothe instrument of his punish- 
ment. According to the evangelists, this accusation 
was written in three different languages; and we 
know from Josephus that it was quite common in 
Jerusalem to have all public advertisements written 
in this manner. According to the evangelists, Jesus 
had to bear his cross; and we know from other 
sources of information, that this was the constant 
practice of those times. According to the evan- 
gelists, the body of Jesus was given up to be buried 
at the request of friends. We know that, unless 
the criminal was infamous, this was the law or the 
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custom with all Roman governors.” (1) 


Sec. 46. There is also a striking naturalness in 
the characters exhibted in the sacred historians, 
rarely if ever found in the works of fiction, and 
probably nowhere else to be collected in a similar 
manner from fragmentary and incidental allusions 
and expressions, in the writings of different per- 
sons. Take, for example that of Peter, as it may 
be gathered from the evangelists and it will be 
hardly possible to conceive that four persons, writ- 
ing at different times, could have concurred in the 
delineation of such a character, if it were not real; a 
character too, we must observe, which is ttowhere 
expressly drawn, but is shown only here and there, 
casually, in the subordinate parts of the main nar- 
rative. Thus disclosed, it is that of a confident, 
sanguine, and zealous man; sudden and impulsive, 
yet humble and ready to retract; honest and direct 
in his purpose; ardently loving his master, yet, de- 
ficient in fortitude and firmness in his cause. (2) 
When Jesus put any question to the apostles, it 
was Peter who was foremost to reply; (3) and if 
they would inquire of Jesus, it was Peter who 
was readiest to speak. (4) He had the impetuous 
courage to cut off the ear of the High Priest’s serv- 
ant, who came to arrest his master; and the weak- 


Note 1. See Chalmer’s Evidence, pp. 76-78, Amer. 
ed. Proofs of this kind are copiously referred to 
by Mr. Horne, in his Introduction, etc., Vol. i, 
ch. 3, Sect. II, 2. 


Note 2. See Mark viii, 32; ix. 5; and xiv. 29; Matt. 
xvi. 22; and xviii. 5; Luke 1 ix. 33; and xviii. 18; 
John xiii. 8; and xviii. 15. 

Note 3. Mark viii. 29; Matt. xvi. 16; Luke ix. 20. 

Note 4. Matt. xviii. 21: and xix. 27; John xiii. 36. 
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ness to dissemble before the Jews, in the matter 
of eating with Gentile converts. (5) It was he who 
ran with John to the sepulchre, on the first intelli- 
gence of the resurrection of Jesus, and with charac- 
teristic zeal rushed in, while John passed without 
the door. (6) He had the ardor to desire and the 
faith to attempt to walk on the water, at the com- 
mand of his Lord; but as soon as he saw the wind 
boisterous, he was afraid. (1) He was the first 
to propose the election of another apostle in the 
place of Judas; (2) and he it was who courageously 
defended them all, on the day of Pentecost, when 
the multitude charged them with being filled with 
new wine. (3) He was forward to acknowledge 
Jesus to be the Messiah; (4) yet having afterwards 
endangered his own life by wounding the servant 
of the high priest he suddenly consulted his own 
safety by denying the same Master, for whom, but 
a few hours before, he had declared himself ready 
to die. 5) We may safely affirm that the an- 
nals of fiction afford no example of a similar but 
not uncommon character, thus incidentally deline- 
ated. 

Sec. 47. There are other internal marks of 
truth in the narratives of 'the evangelists, which, 
however, need here be only alluded to, as they 
have been treated with great fullness and force by 
able writers, whose works are familiar to all. (6) 


Note 5. Gal. ii. 11. 

Note 6. John xx. 3-6. 

Note 1. Matt. xiv. 30. 

Note 2. Acts i. 15. 

Note 3. Acts ii. 14. 

Note 4. Matt. xvi. 16; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20; 
John vi. 69. 

Note 5. Matt. xxvi. 33, 35; Mark xiv. 29, 
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Among these may be mentioned the nakedness of 
the narratives; the absence of all parade by the 
writers about their own integrity, of all anxiety to 
be believed, or to impress with a good opinon of 
themselves or their cause, of all marks of wonder, 
or of desire to excite astonishment at the great- 
ness of the events they record, and of all appear- 
ance of design to exalt their master. On the con- 
trary, there is apparently the most perfect indif- 
ference on their part, whether they are believed 
or not; or rather, the evident consciousness that they 
are recording events well known to all, in their own 
country and times, and undoubtedly to be believed, 
like any other matter of public history, by readers 
in all other countries and ages. It is worthy, too, 
of special observation, that though the evangelists 
record the unparalleled sufferings and cruel death of 
their beloved Lord, and this too, by hands and 
with the consenting voices of those on whom he 
had conferred the greatest benefits, and their own 
persecutions and dangers, yet they have bestowed 
no epithets of harshness or even of just censure 
on the authors of all this wickedness, but have 
everywhere left the plain and unincumbered narra- 
tive to speak for itself, and the reader to pronounce 
his own sentence of condemnation; like true wit- 
nesses, who have nothing to gain or to lose by 
the event of the cause, they state the facts and 
leave them to their fate. Their simplicity and 


Note 6. See Paley’s view of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity, part ii, Chapters iii, iv. v. vi. vii; Ib. part 
RileCiieets Chalmers on the Evidence and Authority 
of the Christian. Revelation, ch. iii, iv, viii. 
Wilson’s evidence of Christianity, lecture vi; 
Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the 
new Testament, chap. iii. iv. 
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artlessness, also, should not pass unnoticed, in real- 
ity stating even those things most disparaging 
to themselves. Their want of faith in their mas- 
ter, their dullness of apprehension of his teach- 
ings, their strifes for pre-eminence, their inclina- 
tion to call fire from heaven upon their enemies, 
their disertion of their Lord in his hour of ex- 
treme peril; these and many other incidents tend- 
ing directly to their own dishonor, are nevertheless 
set down with all the directness and sincerity of 
truth, as by men writing under the deepest sense 
of responsibility to God. Some of the more promi- 
nent instances of this class of proofs will be no- 
ticed hereafter, in their proper places, in the nar- 
ratives themselves. 


Sec. 48. Lastly, the great character they have 
portrayed is perfect. It is the character of a sin- 
less Being; of one supremely wise and supremely 
good. It exhibits no error, no sinister intention, 
no imprudence, no ignorance, no evil passion, no 
impatience, in a word, no fault; but all is perfect 
uprightness, innocence, wisdom, goodness and 
truth. The mind of man has never conceived the 
idea of such a character, even for his gods; nor 
has history or poetry shadowed it forth. The doc- 
trines and precepts of Jesus are in strict accord- 
ance with the attributes of God, agreeably to the 
most exalted idea which we can form of them, 
either from reason or from revelation. They are 
strikingly adapted to the capacity of mankind, and 
yet are delivered with a simplicity and majesty 
wholly divine. He spake as never man spake. He 
spake with authority; yet addressed himself to the 
reason and the understanding of men; and he spake 
with wisdom, which men could neither gainsay nor 
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resist. In his private life, he exhibits a character ' 
not merely of strict justice, but of overflowing be- 
nignity. He is temperate, without austerity; his 
meekness and humility are signal, his patience is 
invincible; truth and sincerity illustrate his whole 
conduct; every one of his virtues is regulated by 
consummate prudence, and he both wins the love 
of his friends, and extorts the wonder and admira- 
tion of his enemies. (1) He is represented in 
every variety of situation in life, from the height 
of worldly grandeur, amid the acclamations of an 
admiring multitude, to the deepest abyss of human 
degradation and Woe, apparently deserted of God 
and man. Yet everywhere he is the same, displaying 
a character of unearthly perfection symmetrical in 
all its proportions, and encircled with splendor ‘more 
than human. Either the men of Galilee were men 
of superlative wisdom, and extensive knowledge and 
experience, and of deeper skill in the arts of decep- 
tion, than any and all others, before or after them, 
or they have truly stated the astonishing things 
which they saw and heard. 

The narratives of the evangelists are now sub- 
mitted to the reader’s perusal and examination, 
upon the principles and by the rules already stated. 
For this purpose, and for the sake of more ready 
and close comparison, they are arranged in juxta- 
position, after the general order of the latest and 
most approved harmonies. The question is not 
upon the strict propriety of the arrangement, but 
upon the veracity of the witnesses and the credi- 
bility of their narratives. With the relative merits 
of modern harmonists, and with points of contro- 
versy among theologians, the writer has no con- 
cern. His business is that of a lawyer, examining 
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the testimony of witnesses by the rules of his pro- 
fession, in order to ascertain whether, if they had 
thus testified on oath, in a court of justice, they 
would be entitled to credit; and whether their nar- 
ratives, as we now have them, would be received 
as ancient documents, coming from the proper cus- 
tody. If so, then it is believed that every honest 
and impartial man will act consistently with that. 
result, by receiving their testimony in all the ex- 
tent of its import. To write out a full commen- 
tary or argument upon the text, would be a use- 
less addition to the bulk of the volume; but a few 
notes have been added for illustration of the narra- 
tives, and for the clearing up of apparent discrep- 
ancies, as being all that members of the legal pro- 
fession would desire.” 


CONSE RES 


NOTE OF THE RESURRECTION 
By Greenleaf 

Sec. I. The Time of the Resurrection. 

pate 1,2. Mark 16; 1, 2,9. Luke 24; 1. John 

“That the resurrection of our Lord took place 
before daylight, on the first day of the week, fol- 
lows from the unanimous testimony of the Evangel- 
ists respecting the visit of the women to the sepul- 
chre. But the exact time at which he rose is no- 
where specified. According to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning, the Sabbath ended and the next day be- 
gan at sunset; so that had the resurrection occurred 
even before midnight, it would still have been upon 
the first day of the week, and the third day after 
our Lord’s burial. The earthquake had taken place 
and the stone had been rolled away before the arri- 
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val of the women; and so far as the immediate nar- 
rative is concerned, there is nothing to show that 
all this might not have happened some hours earlier. 
Yet the words of Mark in another place render it 
certain, that there could have been no great in- 
terval between these events and the arrival of the 
women; since he affirms in v. 9, that Jesus “Had 
risen early, the first day of the week;”’ while in 
v. 2, he states that the women went out “very early.” 
A like inference may be drawn from the fact, that 
the affrighted guards first went to inform the chief 
priests of these events, when the women returned 
to the city (Matt. 28, 11); for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed, that after having been thus terrified’ by the 
earthquake and the appearance of an angel, they 
would have waited any very long time before send- 
ing information to their employers. The body of 
Jesus had therefore probably lain in the tomb not 
less than about thirty-six hours. 


Sec. 2. The Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre. 
Ee ee te Mark 16:1-8. Luke 24:1-11. John 


The first notices we have of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, are connected with the visit of the women 
to the sepulchre, on the morning of the first day of 
the week. According to Luke, the women who had 
stood by the cross, went home and rested during the 
sabbath (23-56) ; and Mark adds that after the sab- 
bath was ended, that is, after sunset, and during 
- the evening, they prepared spices in order to go and 
emblam our Lord’s body. They were either not 
aware of the previous embalming by Joseph and 
Nicodemus; or else they also wished to testify their 
respect and affection to their Lord, by completing 
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more perfectly, what before had been done in haste. 
John 19, 40-42. 

It is just this portion of the history, which re- 
lates to the visit of the women to the tomb and 
the appearance of Jesus to them, that most of the 
aileged difficulties and discrepancies in this part of 
the Gospel narratives are found. We will therefore 
take up the chief of them in their order. 

1. The Time. All the Evangelists agree in 
saying that the women went out very early to the 
sepulchre. Matthew’s expression is, as the day was 
dawning. Mark’s words are, very early; which in- 
deed are less definite, but are appropriate to denote 
the same point of time. Luke has the more poetic 
term; deep morning, 1. e. early dawn. John’s lan- 
guage is likewise definite; early, while it was yet 
dark. All these expressions go to fix the time at 
what we call early dawn, or early twilight; after, 
the break of day, but while the light is yet strug- 
gling with darkness. 

Thus far there is no difficulty ; and none would 
ever arise, had not Mark added the phrase, the sun 
being risen; or, as the English version has it, at 
the rising of the sun. These words seem, at first, 
to be at direct variance both with the very early of 
Mark himself, and with the language of the other 
Evangelists. To harmonize this apparent discrep- 
ancy, we may premise, that since Mark himself first 
specifies the point of the time by phrase sufficiently 
definite in itself, and supported by all the other 
Evangelists, we must conclude that when he adds, 
at the rising of the sun, he did not mean to contra- 
dict himself, but used this latter phrase in a broader 
and less definite sense. As the sun is the source of 
light and of the day, and as his earliest rays pro- 
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duce the contrast between darkness and light, be- 
tween night and dawn, so the term sunrising 
might easily come in popular language, by a me- 
tonymy of cause for effect to put for all that earlier 
interval, when his rays, still struggling with dark- 
ness, do nevertheless usher in the day. 

Accordingly, we find such a popular usage pre- 
vailing among the Hebrews; and several instances 
of it occur in the Old Testament. Thus-in Judg. 9, 
33, the message of Zebul to Abimelech, after direct- 
ing him to lie in wait with his people in the field 
during the night, goes on as follows: “and it shall 
be, in the ‘morning, as soon as the sun is up thou 
shalt rise early and set upon the city,” yet we can- 
not for a moment suppose that Abimelech with his 
ambuscade was to wait until the sun actually ap- 
peared above the horizon, before he made his onset. 
So the Psalmist (104, 22), speaking of the young 
lions that by night roar after their prey, goes on to 
say: “The sun ariseth, they gather themselves to- 
gether, and lay them down in their dens.” But 
wild animals do not wait for the actual appearance 
of the sun ere they shrink away to their lairs; the 
break of day, the dawning light, is the signal for 
their retreat. See also Sept. 2 K. 3, 22. 2 Sam. 23, 4. 
In all these passages the language is entirely par- 
allel to that of Mark; and they serve fuly to illus- 
trate the principle, that the rising of the sun is here 
used in a popular sense as equivalent to the rising of 
the day or early dawn. 

II. The number of the women. Matthew men- 
tions Mary Magdalene and the other Mary; v. 1. 
Mark enumerates Mary Magdalene, Mary the moth- 
er of James and Salome; v. I. Luke has Mary Magda- 
lene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and others 
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with them, v. 10. John speaks of Mary Magdalene 
alone, and says nothing of any other. The first 
three Evangelists accord then in respect to the two- 
Marys, but no further; while John differs from them 
all. Is there here a real discrepancy ? 

We may at once answer, No; because, accord- 
ing to the sound canon of Le Clerc: Ei “Qui Plura 
narrat, pauciora complectitur; qui pauciora mem- 
orat, plura non negat.” Because John, in narrating 
circumstances with which he was personally con- 
nected, sees fit to mention only Mary Magdalene, 
it does not at all follow that others were not present. 
Because Matthew, perhaps for like reasons, speaks 
only of the two Marys, he by no means excludes the 
presence of others. Indeed, the very words which 
John puts into the mouth of Mary Magdalene, (v. 
2), presupposes the fact, that others had gone with 
her to the sepulchre. That there was something in 
respect to Mary Magdalene, which gave her a pecu- 
liar prominence in these transactions, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that not only John mentions 
her alone, but likewise all the other Evangelists 
name her first, as if holding the most conspicuous 
place. 

The instance here under consideration is par- 
allel to that of the demoniacs of Gadara, and the 
blind men at Jericho; where, in both cases, Matthew 
speaks of two persons, while Mark and Luke men- 
tion only one.** Something peculiar in the station or 
character of one of the persons, rendered him in 
each case more prominent, and let the two latter 
Evangelists speak to him particularly. But there, 


*Harm, ps 525.-°Cans XII. fin: 


**Matt. 8 :28. Mark 5:2. Luke 8:27. Matt 20 :30. 
Mark 10.46. Luke 18:35. 
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as here, their language is not exclusive; nor is there 
in it anything that contradicts the statements of 
Matthew. 

Ill. The arrival at the Sepulchre. According 
to Mark, Luke and John, the women on reaching 
the sepulchre found the great stone, with which 
it had been closed, already rolled away. Matthew, on 
the other hand, after narrating that the women went 
out to see the sepulchre, proceeds to mention the 
earthquake, the descent of the angel, his rolling 
away the stone and sitting upon it, and the terror 
of the watch, as if all these things took place in the 
presence of the women. The angel too (in v. 5) ad- 
dresses the women as if still sitting upon the stone 
he had rolled away. 

The apparent discrepancy, if any, here arises 
simply from Matthew’s brevity in omitting to state 
in full what his narrative presupposes. According 
to v. 6 Christ was already risen; and therefore the 
earthquake and its accompaniments must have taken 
place at an earlier point of time, to which the sacred 
writer returns back in his narration. And although 
Matthew does not represent the women as enter- 
ing the sepulchre yet in v. 8, he speaks of them 
as going out of it; so that of course their inter- 
view with the angel took place, not outside of the 
sepulchre, but in it, as narrated by the other Evan- 
gelists. When therefore the angel says to them in 
v. 6: “Come, see the place where the Lord lay,” 
this is not said without the tomb to induce them 
to enter as Strauss avers; but within the sepulchre, 
just as in Mark v. 6. 

IV. The Vision of Angels in the Sepulchre. 
Of this John says nothing. Matthew and Mark 
speak of one angel; Luke of two. Mark says he was 
sitting; Luke speaks of them as standing. This 
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difference in respect to numbers is parallel to the 
case of the women, which we have just considered ; 
and requires therefore no further illustration. 

There is likewise some diversity in the lan- 
guage addressed to the women by the angels. In 
Matthew and Mark, the prominent object is the 
charge to the diciples to depart into Galilee. In 
Luke this is not referred to; but the women are re- 
minded of our Lord’s own previous declaration, that 
he would rise again on the third day. Neither of the 
Evangelists here profess to report all that was said 
by the angels; and of course there is no room for 
contradiction. 


Sec. 3. The return of the women to the city, and 
the first appearance of ‘our Lord. 

aoe e gil Mark 16:8. Luke 24:9-11. John 

John, speaking of Mary Magdalene alone, says 
that having seen that the stone was taken away 
from the sepulchre, she went in haste (ran) to tell 
Peter and John. He says nothing of her having 
seen the angels, nor of her having entered the sepul- 
chre at all. The other Evangelists, speaking of the 
women generally, relate that they entered the tomb, 
saw the angels and then entered into the city. On 
their way Jesus meets them. They recognize him; 
fall at and embrace his feet ; and receive his charge to 
the disciples. Was Mary Magdalene now with the 
other women? Or, did she enter the city by another 
way? Or had she left the sepulchre before the rest? 

It is evident that Mary Magdalene was not with 
the other women when Jesus thus met them. Her 
language to Peter and John forbids the supposition, 
that she had already seen the Lord: “They have 
taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we 
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know not where they have laid him.” She there- 
fore must have entered the city by another path and 
gate; or else have left the sepulchre before the rest; 
or possibly both these positions may be true. She 
bore her tidings expressly to (Peter and John, who 
would seem to have lodged by themselves in a dif- 
ferent quarter of the city; while the other women 
went. apparently to the rest of the disciples. But 
this supposition of a different route is essential, 
only in connection with the view, that she left the 
tomb with the other women. That, however, she 
actually departed from the sepulchre before her 
companions, would seem most probable; inasmuch 
as she speaks to Peter and John only of the absence 
of the Lord’s body; says nothing in this connection 
of a vision of angels} and when, after returning 
again to the tomb, she sees the angels, it is evidently 
for the first time; and she repeats to them as the 
cause of her grief her complaint as to the disap- 
pearance of the body, John 20:12, 13. She may have 
turned back from the tomb wthout entering it at all, 
so soon as she saw that it was open; inferring from 
the removal of the stone, that the sepulchre had 
been rifled. Or, she may first have entered with 
the rest, when, according to Luke, “they found not 
the body of the Lord Jesus,’ and “were much 
perplexed thereabout,” before the angels became 
visible to them. The latter supposition seems best 
to meet the exigencies of the case. 

“As the other women went to tell disciples, be- 
hold Jesus ‘met them, saying, All hail. And they 
came, and held him by the feet and worshipped him. 
Then Jesus said unto them, “Be not afraid; go, tell 
my brothers, that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me.” The women had left the sepul- 
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chre, “with fear and great joy” after the declaration 
of the angels that Christ was risen; or, as Mark has 
it, “they trembled and were amazed.” Jesus meets 
them with words of gentleness to quiet their ter- 
rors: “Be not afraid.” He permits them to ap- 
proach, and embrace his feet, and testify their joy 
and homage. He reiterates to them the message of 
the angels to his “brethren” the eleven disciples. 
See vy. 16, 

This appearance and interview is narrated only 
by Matthew; none of the other Evangelists give 
any hint of it. Matthew here stops short. Mark 
simply relates that the women fled from the tomb; 
“neither said they anything to any one, for they 
were afraid.” This, of course can only mean, that 
they spoke of what they had thus seen to no one 
while on their way to the city; for the very charge 
of the angels, which they went to fulfill, they 
should “go their way and tell his disciples,” v. 7. 
Luke narrates more fully, that “they returned from 
the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the 
eleven, and to all the rest. And their words seemed 
to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” 
We may perhaps see in this language one reason 
why the other Evangelists have omitted to men- 
tion this appearance of our Lord. The disciples 
disbelieved the report of the women, that they 
had seen Jesus. In like manner they afterwards 
disbelieved the report of Mary Magdalene to the 
same effect, Mark 16:11. They were ready, it would 
seem, to admit the testimony of the women to the 
absence of the body, and to the vision of angels; but 
not to the resurrection of Jesus and his appearance 
to them, Luke 24: 21-24. And afterwards, when 
the eleven had become convinced by the testimony 
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of their own senses, those first two appearances 
to the women became of less importance and were 
less regarded. Hence the silence of three Evange- 
lists as to the one; of two as to the other; and of 
Paul as-to both, I; Cor. 15: 5, 6. 

Sec. 4. Peter and John visit the Sepulchre. Jesus 

appears to Mary Magdalene. 

John 20:3-18. Luke 24:12. Mark 16:9-11. 

The full account of these two events is given 
solely by John. Matthew has not a word of either; 
Luke merely mentions, in general, that Peter, on 
the report of the women, went to the sepulchre; 
while Mark speaks only of our Lord’s appearance to 
Mary Magdalene, which he seems to represent as his 
first appearance. 

According to John’s account, Peter and the 
beloved disciple, excited by the tidings of Mary 
Magdalene that the Lord’s body had been taken 
away, hasten to the sepulchre. They run; John out- 
runs Peter, comes first to the tomb, and stooping 
down, sees the grave-clothes lying, but he does not 
enter. The other women are no longer at the 
tomb; nor have the disciples met them on the way. 
Peter now comes up; he enters the tomb, and sees 
the grave-clothes lying, and the napkin that was 
about his head not lying with the rest, but wrapped 
together in a place by itself. John too now enters 
the sepulchre; “and he saw and believed.” 

What was it that John Thus believed? The 
mere report of Mary Magdalene, that the body 
had been removed? So much he must have be- 
lieved when he stooped down and looked into the 
sepulchre. For this, there was no need that he 
should enter the tomb. His belief must have been 
of something more and greater. The grave-clothes 
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lying orderly in their place, and the napkin folded 
together by itself, made it evident that the sepul- 
chre had notibeen rifled nor the body stolen by vio- 
olent hands; for these garments and spices would 
have been of more value to thieves, than merely a 
naked corpse; at least, they would not have taken 
the trouble thus to fold them together. The same 
circumstances showed also that the body had not 
been removed by friends; for they would not thus 
have left the grave-clothes behind. All these con- 
siderations produce in the mind of John the germ 
of a belief that Jesus was risen from the dead. He 
believed ‘because he saw; “for as yet they knew 
not the Scripture,’ (v. 9). He now began more 
fully to recall and understand our Lord’s repeated 
declaration, that he was to rise again on the third 
day ;* a declaration on which the Jews had already 
acted in setting a watch**. In this way, the diffi- 
culty which is sometimes urged of an apparent want 
of connection between verses 8 and 9, disappears. 
The two disciples went their way “wondering 
in themselves at what was come to pass.” Mary 
Magdalene, who had followed them back to the 
sepulchre, remained before it weeping. While she 
thus wept, she too, like John, stooped down and 
looked in, “and seeth two angels, in white, sitting, 
the one at the head and other at the feet, where 
the body of Jesus had lain.” To their inquiry why 
she wept, her reply was the same report which she 
had before borne to the two disciples: “Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him,” v. 13. Of the angels we 
learn nothing further. The whole character of this 


*Matt, 16:21; 17:23. Luke 9:22, 2436, 7. 
**Matt. 28 :63 sq. 
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representation seems to show clearly, that Mary 
had not before seen the angels; and also that she 
had not before been told, that Jesus was risen. We 
must otherwise regard her as having been in a 
most unaccountably obtuse and unbelieving frame 
of mind; the very contrary of which seems to have 
been the fact. If also she had before informed 
the two disciples of a vision of angels and of Christ’s 
resurrection, it is difficult to see, why John should 
omit to mention this circumstance, so important 
and so personal to himself. 

After replying to the angels, Mary turns about, 
and sees a person standing near, whom, from his 
being present there, she takes to be the keeper of 
the garden. He too, inquires, why she weeps, her 
reply is the same as before; except that she, not un- 
naturally, supposes him to have been engaged in 
removing the body, which she desires to recover. 
He simply utters in reply, in well-known tones, 
the name Mary—and the whole truth flashes upon 
her soul; doubt is dispelled, and faith triumphs. 
She exclaims: “Rabboni,” as much as to say, “My 
dearest Master,” and apparently like the other wo- 
men, * falls at his feet in order to embrace and wor- 
ship him. This Jesus forbids her to do, in these 
remarkable words: “Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father. But go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God”; v. 17. 

There remains to be considered the circum- 
stance, that Mark, in v. 9, seems to represent this 
appearance of Jesus at the sepulchre to Mary Mag- 
dalene, as his first appearance: ‘Now, being risen 
early the first of the week, he appeared first to 


*Matt. 28 :9. 
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Mary Magdalene,” in attempting to harmonize this 
with Matthew’s account of our Lord’s appearance 
to the other women on their return from the sepul- 
chre, several methods have been adopted, but the 
most to the purpose is the view which regards the 
word first Mark v. 9, as put not absolutely, but rela- 
tively. That is to say, Mark narrates three, and 
only three, appearances of our Lord; of these three, 
that to Mary Magdalene takes place first, and that 
to the assembled disciples the same evening occurs 
last, v. 14. A similar example occurs in 1 Cor. 15: 
5-8, where Paul enumerates those to whom the Lord 
showed himself after his resurrection, viz. to Peter, 
to the twelve, to five hundred brethren, to James, 
to all the apostles, and last, of all to Paul also. Now 
had Paul written here, as with strict propriety he 
might have done, “he was seen first of Cephas,” 
assuredly no one would ever have understood him 
as intending to assert that the appearance to Peter 
was the first absolutely; that is, as implying that 
Jesus was seen of Peter before he appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and the other women. In like manner 
when John declares (21:14) that Jesus showed him- 
self to his disciples by the lake of Galilee for the 
third time after he was risen from the dead; this 
is said relatively to the two previous appearances 
to the assembled apostles; and does by no means 
exclude the four still earlier appearances, viz, to 
Peter, to the two at Emmaus, to Mary Magdalene, 
and to the other women—one of which John him- 
self relates in full. 


In this way the old difficulty in the case be- 
fore us disappears; and the complex and cumbrous 
machinery of earlier commentators becomes super- 
fluous. 
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After her interview with Jesus, Mary Magda- 
lene returns to the city, and tells the disciples that 
she had seen the Lord and that he had spoken these 
things unto her. According to Mark (vs. 10, 11), 
the disciples were “mourning and weeping”; and 
when they heard that Jesus was alive and had been 
seen of her, they believed not. 

Sec. 5. Jesus appears to two disciples on the way to 

Emmaus. Also to Peter. 

Luke 24:13-35. Mark 16:12-13. I Cor. 15:5. 

This appearance on the way to Emmaus is 
related in full only by Luke. Mark merely notes 
the fact; while the other two evangelists and Paul 
(1 Cor. 15:5) make no mention of it. 

On the afternoon of the same day on which 
our Lord arose, two of his disciples, one of them 
named Cleopos, were on their way on foot to a 
village called Emmaus, sixty stadia or seven and a 
half Roman miles distant from Jerusalem—a walk 
of some two or two and a half hours. They had 
heard and credited the tidings brought by the 
women, and also by Peter and John, that the sepul- 
chre was open and empty; and that the women had 
also seen a vision of angels, who said that Jesus 
was alive. They had most probably likewise heard 
the reports of Mary Magdalene and the other wom- 
en, that Jesus himself had appeared to them, but 
these they did not regard, and do not mention 
them (v. 24); because they, like the other discip- 
les, had looked upon them “as idle tales, and they 
believed them not,” v. 11. As they went they were 
sad, and talked together of all these things which 
had happened. After some time Jesus himself drew 
near and went with them. But they knew him not. 
Mark says he was in another form; Luke affirms 
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that “their eyes were holden, that they should not 
know him”; v. 16. Was there in this anything mi- 
raculous? The “another form” of Mark, Dodridge 
explains by “a different habit from what he ordi- 
narily wore.” His garments, of course, were not 
his former ones; and this was probably one reason 
why Mary Magdalene had before taken him for 
_the keeper of the garden.* It may be, too, that 
these two disciples had not been intimately ac- 
quainted with the Lord. He had arrived at Je- 
rusalem only six days before His crucifixion; and 
these might possibly have been recent converts, 
who had not before seen him. To such, the change 
of garments, and the unexpectedness of the meeting, 
would render a recognition more difficult ; nor could 
it be regarded as surprising, that under such circum- 
stances they should not know him. Still, all this 
is hypothesis; and the averment of Luke, that “their 
eyes were holden,” and the manner of our Lord’s 
parting from them afterwards, seem more naturally 
to imply that the idea of a supernatural agency, 
affecting not Jesus himself, but the eyes or minds 
of the two disciples, was in the mind of the sacred 
writer. 

Jesus inquires the cause of their sadness; chides 
them for their slowness of heart to believe what the 
prophets had spoken; and then proceeds to ex- 
pound unto them, “in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.” They feel the power of his 
words; and their hearts burn within them. By 
this time they drew nigh to the village whither 
they went; it was toward evening, and the day 
was far spent. Their journey was ended; and 
Jesus was about to depart from them. In accord- 
ance with Oriental hospitality they \constrained 

*See also John 21:4. 
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him to remain with them. He consents; and as 
he sat at meal with them he took bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave unto them. At this time, and 
in connection with this act, their eyes were op- 
ened; they knew him; and he vanished away from 
them. Here too the question is raised, whether the 
language necessarily implies, anything miraculous? 
Our English translators have rendered this passage 
in the margin, “he ceased to be seen of them”; 
and have referred to Luke 4:30, and John 8:59 as 
illustrating this idea. They might also have re- 
ferred to Acts 8:39. Still, the language is doubt- 
less such as the sacred writers would most natu- 
rally have employed in order directly to express 
the idea of supernatural agency. 

Full of wonder and joy, the two disciples set 
off the same hour to return to Jerusalem. They 
find the eleven and other disciples assembled; and 
as they enter, they are met with the joyful ex- 
clamation: “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared unto Simon”; v. 34. They then rehearse 
what had happened to themselves; but, according 
to Mark, the rest believed them not. As in the 
case of the women, so here, there would seem to 
have been something in the position or character 
of these two disciples, which led the others to 
give less credit to their testimony, than to that of 
Peter, one of the leading apostles. 


This appearance to Peter is mentioned by 
no cther evangelist; and we know nothing of the 
particular time, nor of the attending circumstances. 
It would seem to have taken place either not long 
before, or else shortly after, that to the two dis- 
ciples. It had not happened when they left Jerusa- 
lem for Emmaus, or, at least, they had not heard 
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of it. It had occurred when they returned; and 
that long enough before to have been fully re- 
ported to all the disciples and believed by them. 
it may perhaps have happened about the time 
when the two disciples set off, or shortly afterwards. 

Paul in enumerating those by whom the Lord 
was seen after his resurrection (1 Cor. 15:5) men- 
tions Peter first; passing over the appearances to 
the women, and also that of the two disciples; 
probably because they did not belong among the 
apostles. ae 

Sec. 6. Jesus appears to the Anostles in the absence 

of Thomas; and afterwards when Thomas is 
present. 

Mark 16:14-13. Luke 24:36-48. John 20:19-20. I 

Cor; 15:5; 

The narrative of our Lord’s first appearances 
to the apostles is most fully given by Luke; John 
adds a few circumstances; and Mark, as well as 
Luke has preserved the first charge thus privately 
given to the apostles, to preach the Gospel in all 
the world—a charge afterwards repeated in a more 
public and solemn manner on the mountain in Gali- 
lee. When Paul says the Lord appeared to the 
twelve, he obviously employs this number as be- 
ing the usual designation of the apostles; and very 
probably includes both the occasions narrated in 
this section. Mark and Luke speak in like man- 
ner of the eleven; and yet we know from John, that 
Thomas was not at first among them; so that of 
course only ten were actually present. 

According to Mark, the disciples were at their 
evening meal; which implies a not very late hour. 
John says the doors were shut for fear of the Jews. 
While the two who had returned from Emmaus 
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were still recounting what had happened unto them, 
Jesus himself “came and stood in the midst of them, 
and saith unto them, Peace be unto you.” The 
question here again is raised, whether this entrance 
of our lord was miraculous? That it might have 
been so, there is no reason to doubt. He who in 
the days of his flesh walked upon the waters, and 
before whose angel the iron gate of the prison op- 
ened of its own accord so that Peter might pass 
out ;* he who was himself just risen from the dead; 
might well in some miraculous way present himself 
to his followers in spite of bolts and bars. But 
does the language here necessarily imply a mira- 
cle. The doors indeed were shut; but the word 
does not of itself signify that they were bolted or 
fastened. The object no doubt was, to prevent 
access to spies from the Jews; or also to guard 
themselves from the danger of being arrested; and 
both these objects might perhaps have been as 
effectually accomplished by a watch at or before 
the door. Nor do the words used of our Lord 
strictly indicate anything miraculous. We do not find 
here a form of the word commonly employed to ex- 
press the sudden appearance of angels; but, “he 
came and stood in the midst of them,” implying per 
se nothing more than the ordinary mode of ap- 
proach. There is, in fact, nothing in the whole ac- 
count to suggest a miracle, except the remark of 
John respecting the doors; and as this circumstance 
is not mentioned either by Mark or Luke, it may 
be doubtful whether we are necessarily compelled 
by the language to regard the mode of our Lord’s 
entrance as miraculous. 

At this interview Thomas was not present. On 


*Acts 12:10. 
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his return the other disciples relate to him the cir- 
cumstances. But Thomas now disbelieved the oth- 
ers; as they before had disbelieved the women. His 
reply was, “except I shall see in his hands the 
print of the nails and put my finger into the print 
of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe.” Our Lord had compassion upon 
his perverseness. Eight days afterwards, when 
the disciples were again assembled and Thomas 
with them, our Lord came as before, and stood in- 
the midst, and said Peace be unto you. He per- 
mits to Thomas the test he had demanded; and 
charges him to be not faithless, but believing. 
Thomas, convinced and abashed, exclaims in the 
fulness of faith and joy, My Lord and my God; rec- 
ognizing and acknowledging thereby the divine na- 
ture thus manifested in the flesh. The reply of 
our Lord to Thomas is strikingly impressive and 
condemnatory of his want of faith: “Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet be- 
lieved.” He and the other disciples, who were to 
be the heralds of the Lord’s resurrection to the 
world as the foundation of the hope of the Gospel, 
refused to believe except upon the evidence of 
their own senses; while all who after them have 
borne the Christian Name, have believed this great 
fact of the Gospel solely upon their testimony. 
God has overruled their unbelief for good, in mak- 
ing it a powerful argument for the truth of their 
testimony in behalf of this great fact, which they 
themselves were so slow to believe. Blessed, in- 
deed, are they who have received testimony. 


Sec. 7, Our Lord’s appearance in Galilee. 
John 21:1-24. Matt. 38 716-20. I Cor. 15:6. 
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It appears from the narrative of Matthew, that 
while the disciples were yet in Jerusalem, our 
Lord had appointed a time, when he would meet 
them in Galilee, upon a certain mountain.* They 
therefore left Jerusalem after the passover, prob- 
ably soon after the interview at which Thomas 
was present, and returned to Galilee, their home. 
While waiting for the appointed time, they en- 
gaged in their usual occupation of fishermen. On 
a certain day, as John relates, towards the even-, 
ing, seven of them being together, including Pe- 
ter, Thomas, and the son of Zebedee, they put out 
upon the lake with their nets in a fishing boat; 
but during the whole night they caught nothing. 
At early dawn Jesus stood upon the shore, from 
which they were not far off, and directed them to 
cast the net upon the right side of the boat. “They 
cast therefore, and now they were not able to 
draw it for the multitude of the fishes.” Recog- 
nizing in the miracle their risen Lord, they pressed 
upon him. Peter, with his characteristic ardor, 
threw himself into the water in order to reach him 
the sooner. At their Lord’s command they pre- 
pared a meal from the fish they had thus taken. 
“Jesus then cometh and taketh bread, and giveth 
them, and fish likewise.” This was his third ap- 
pearance to the eleven; or rather to a large num- 
ber of them together. It was on this occasion, and 
after their meal, that our Lord put to Peter the © 
touching and thrice repeated question “Lovest thou 
me” 

At length the set time arrived, and the eleven 
disciples went away into the mountain “where Jesus 
had appointed them.” It would seem most probable, 


*See Matt. 26:32. 
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that this time and place had been appointed of our 
Lord for a solemn and more public interview, 
not only with the eleven, whom he had already 
met, but with all his disciples in Galilee; and that 
therefore it was on this same occasion, when, ac- 
cording to Paul, “He was seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once.’* That the interview was 
not confined to the eleven alone, would seem evi- 
dent from the fact that “some doubted;” for this 
could hardly be supposed true of any of the eleven, 
after what had already happened to them in Je- 
rusalem and Galilee, and after having been ap- 
pointed to meet their risen Lord at this very time 
and place. The appearance of the five hundred 
must at any rate be referred to Galilee, for even 
after our Lord’s ascension, the number of the names 
in Jerusalem were together only about an hun- 
dred and twenty.|| I do not hesitate, therefore, to 
hold with Flatt, Olshausen, Hengstenberg and oth- 
ers, that the appearances thus described by Mat- 
thew and Paul, were identical. It was a great and 
solemn occasion. Our Lord had directed that the 
eleven and all his disciples in Galilee should thus 
be convened upon the mountain. It was the clos- 
ing scene of his ministry in Galilee. Here his 
life had been spent. Here, most of his mighty 
works had been done and his discourse held. Here, 
his followers were as yet most numerous. He 
therefore here takes leave on earth of those among 
whom he had lived and labored longest; and re- 
peats to all his disciples in public the solemn 
charge, which he had already given in private 
to the apostles: “Go ye therefore and teach all 


Corl 526; 
WActsst15; 
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nations—and lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” It was doubtless his last 
interview with his disciples in that region—his 
last great act in Galilee. 

Sec. 8. Our Lord’s further appearance at Jerusalem, 

and His Ascension. 

I Cor. 15:7. Acts 1:3-12. Luke 24:49-53. Mark 

16 :19-20. 

Luke relates in Acts 1:3, that Jesus showed 
himself alive to his apostles, “after his passion, 
by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God.” This would seem to 
imply interviews and communications, as to which 
we have little more than this very general notice. 
One of these may have been the appearance to 
James, mentioned by Paul alone (1 Cor. 15:7), as 
subsequent to that to the five hundred brethren. 
It may be referred with most probability to Je- 
rusalem, after the return of the Apostles from 
Galilee. That this return took place by the Lord’s 
direction, there can be no doubt; although none 
of the Evangelists have given us the slightest 
hint as to any such direction. Indeed, it is this 
very brevity—this omission to place on record the 
minor details which might serve to connect the 
great facts and events of our Lord’s last forty 
days on earth, that has occasioned all the doubt 
and difficuity with which this portion of the writ- 
ten history of these events has been encompassed. 
The James here intended was probably our Lord’s 

* brother; who was of high consideration’ in the 
' Church, and is often in the latter books, simply so 
named without-any special designation.* At the 


moce Acts 12:17, 15443-°21:18. Gal. 2:9, 12 al. 
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time when |Paul wrote, the other James, “the bro- 
ther of John,” as he is called, was already dead.|| 


After thus appearing to James, our Lord, ac- 
cording to Paul, was seen “of all the apostles.” 
This, too, was apparently an appointed meeting; 
and was doubtless the same of which Luke speaks, 
as occuring in Jerusalem immediately preceding 
the ascension. It was, of course, the Lord’s last 
interview with his apostles. He repeats to them 
the promise of his baptism with the Holy Spirit as 
soon to take place; and charges them not to de- 
part from Jerusalem until this should be accom- 
plished.** Strange as it may appear, the twelve, 
in this last solemn moment, put to him the ques- 
tion, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the king- 
dom of Israel?” How, indeed, were they to be- 
lieve. Their gross and darkened minds, not yet 
enlightened by the baptism of the Spirit, clung 
still to the idea of a temporal Prince and Saviour, 
who should deliver his people, not from their sins, 
but from the galling yoke of Roman dominion. 
Our Lord deals gently with their ignorance and 
want of faith: “It is not for you to know the 
times and seasons; but ye shall receive the power 
of the Holy Ghost coming upon you; and he shall 
be witnesses unto me—unto the uttermost part of 
Ene earth.” 


‘During this discourse, or in immediate con- 
nection with it, our Lord leads them out as far as 
to Bethany, and lifting up his hands he blessed 
them; Luke 24:50. This act of blessing must be 
understood, by all the laws of language, as having 


'lActs 12.1. 
**To this interview belongs also Luke 24:44. 
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taken place at or near Bethany. “And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven.” Our Lord’s as- 
cension, then, took place at or near Bethany. In- 
deed, the sacred writer could hardly have found 
words to express this fact more definitely and 
fully; and a doubt on this point could never have 
suggested itself to the mind of any reader, but for 
the language of the same writer, in Acts 1:12, 
where he relates that after the ascension the dis- 
ciples “returned unto Jerusalem by the mount 
called Olivet.” Luke obviously did not mean to 
contradict himself; and the most that his expres- 
sion can be made to imply, is, that from Bethany, 
where their Lord has ascended, which lies on the 
eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, a mile or 
more below the summit of the ridge, the disciples 
returned to Jerusalem by a path across the mount. 

As these disciples stood gazing and wondering, 
while a cloud received their Lord out of their sight, 
two angels stood by them in white apparel, an- 
nouncing unto them, that this same Jesus, who was 
thus taken up from them into heaven, shall again 
so come, in like manner as they had seen him go 
into heaven. With this annunciation closes the 
written history of our Lord’s resurrection and ascen- 
sion.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


VERSE B ET 


Important: To be read before going forwards. 

After all that has been written for and against 
Jesus, there are millions who now believe that he 
is “The Light of the Nations.” So important a 
historical figure deserves repeated examination in 
the light of successive generations and of accumu- 
lating scientific skill and research. 

The law which an author sets to himself in 
the composition of a book must be known before 
proper criticism can begin. If this column, or any 
portion of it, be judged as if I had attempted a Life 
of Christ, the most grievous misapprehension of the 
volume and its author may be made. It is no more 
such a book, than it is a volume of sermons or of 
poems. It carefully abstains from being a Life of 
Christ. A life of Christ necessarily starts with the 
assumption that Jesus was Christ. It must be dog- 
matic, and can be useful mainly to Christians. I 
have assumed no such thing. Nor have I assumed 
in this book that the original biographers, the four 
Evangelists and Paul, were inspired. I simply as- 
sume that their books are as trust-worthy as those 
of Herodotus and Xenophon, of Tacitus and Caesar. 
They write about the man Jesus, who was the son 
of Mary. They preserve Memorabilia of his acts 
and words. I deal with these evangelic biographers 
as I would with those classic authors. I strive to 
make a harmonious narrative from their records, 
and to ascertain what was the consciousness of 
Jesus as he performed each act and spoke each word, 
according to the laws of thought so far as they are 
known to me. This book must not be judged from 
any theologic standpoint. If my views of theology - 
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are of any importance, they must be sought in my 
Sermions, not here. 

There will be found in this book a new trans- 
lation of the sayings of Jesus. The ordinary rule 
in such cases is, not to make a literal rendering of 
each word by its synonym in the tongue into which 
it is transferred, but, to represent the idioms of one 
language by those of another. I have departed 
from that canon, because all who read this book will 
have in their hands the Common Version, which, 
generally, does that work for them. The transla- 
tions here furnished differ from those in the Com- 
mon Version, in being usually almost strictly literal, 
and they have been purposely made so, that such 
of my readers as are unacquainted with the original 
may have an opportunity to compare a literal with 
an idiomatic version. My renderings from the 
Greek must be judged by scholars in the light of 
this statement. soe 

The language employed by Jesus was what is 
called the Palestinian Aramaic, which is also called 
Hebrew by early ecclesiastical writers, according 
to Papias, Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, 
Matthew’s Gospel was written in that language. 
Matthew may have written also the Greek version 
of his own Gospel. The books of Mark, and Luke, 
and John were written in Greek, a language which 
it is probable Jesus sometimes employed. The auto- 
graphs of these four books are supposed to have 
perished, and so probably have all the copies made 
in the first three centuries. In addition to the 
usual causes for the disappearance of books, we may 
mention in this case the thorough manner in which 
were executed the decrees of Diocletian in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century (February, A. D. 303) 
for the destruction of all the sacred books of the 
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Christians, for the purpose of extirpating “the su- 
perstition,’ as he called it. Notwithstanding the 
severe penalties which impelled every magistrate to 
execute those decrees, some copies escaped the 
flames. 

The Diocletian persecution closed A. D. 313. 
Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, ascended 
the throne A. D. 324.. In A. D. 328 he recalled 
Eusebius, who had been banished, and, in a letter 
which Eusebus quotes in his Life of Constantine, 
the Emperor directed him to cause “fifty copies of 
the Sacred Scriptures to be written on prepared 
parchment, in a legible manner, and in a commodious 
and portable form, by transcribers thoroughly prac- 
tised in the art.” The completion of this work Con- 
stantine acknowledged in a subsequent letter to 
Eusebius. ; 

One of those copies, or perhaps the oldest copy 
of one of them, is the property of the Emperor of 
Russia. It is called the Codex Sinaiticus, because 
found in a convent on Mount Sinai, by Tischendorf, 
a learned German. That copy, being the oldest ex- 
tant, is the basis of my translation. Whenever, 
therefore, the reader finds any of the words of 
Jesus in this book different from those in the com- 
mon version, he will understand that he is thereby 
carried nearer to the fountain-head of the literature 
produced by Jesus and his utterances. 

The difference in the characteristics of the four 
authors, commonly called The Evangelists, is 
worthy of note. Matthew was a practical man of 
business; Mark was an aesthetic observer; Luke 
had a scientific bias, and John was devoutly meta- 
physical. We are permitted to see Jesus as he pre- 
sented himself to four such students of his acts 
and character. Our skill is to be exercised in com- 
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bining their impressions. It is a great advantage 
to have a subject placed in so many different lights. 


Jesus was the Founder of a Faith. He lived 
centuries ago. The most diverse claims have been 
made for his person and his teachings. Almost 
every saying of his has become the basis of a 
dogma. It will not be wonderful, then, that histor- 
igns come upon actions and utterances of his which 
involve difficulties. Some of these are still diffi- 
culties to me. In such cases I have frankly said, 
“IT do not understand this.” So would it be, I 
think, with any other honest student and fair writer. 
By this candor I cannot lose the esteem of those 
whose esteem is worth having. But, I have not 
avoided the hard places. Timid readers may wish 
I had. Wherever there seemed to me to be an ex- 
planation, I have given it. It may satisfy some. 
It may lead others to discover what is more satis- 
factory to themselves. In no case, I believe, will 
unlearned readers of good sense be perplexed, and 
in no case, I trust, will scholars be scandalized. 

There has been no ambition to appear learned. 
To those who are not acquainted with the languages 
in which the Evangelists wrote, or the languages in 
which learned men have commented on these works, 
I have endeavored to make the way plain by all 
needed helps. Nor has there been an ambition of 
originality. Wherever I have used the labors of 
others I have given credit, so far as I recollect. If 
any failure on this point has occurred, it has been 
through inadvertence. To repair that, and to send 
students to the sources of ‘my own stream of in- 
formation, I have supplied a list of the books used 
in the preparation of this volume. I have read up 
in the literature of the subject as well as I could. 
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All writers on this subject have difficulty with 
the chronology. In this book the terminal points 
of birth and death, I think, are trustworthy, es- 
pecially the latter; but many of the incidents in 
the life have been arranged in an order which I 
have seen reason to change several times. The re- 
sult of my investigation is the conviction that it 
is not now in the power of human skill to arrange 
a harmony of the facts in this biography, which 
should be positively asserted to be the precise order 
in which they occurred. Here and there are some 
that we know preceded one the other. There can 
be no doubt as to the order of the Baptism, the 
Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the Trans- 
figuration, etc., but minor incidents puzzle every 
chronologer. The historical and biographical group- 
ings in this book, as it goes to the printer, are the 
last result of my most careful study, and have been 
adopted in no instance simply for picturesque effect. 
It is proper to say that almost all the spots which 
Jesus made memorable by his personal presence 
have been visited by the author during a sojourn 
of several months in the Holy Land. He has thus 
had what aid geography can give to history, and 
so has verified the topographical statements in this 
book. 4 

In the preparation of these pages I am sure 
that there has been no ambition of novelty; but 
I have not been afraid of new things, nor has any 
opinion commended itself to me because it was old. 
On the other hand, novelty has been no recommeda- 
tion and antiquity no disparagement. I have sought 
to know the truth. When I believed I had found 
it, I wrote it, and now publish it without stopping 
to inquire whether these honest opinions will please 
or displease, or whether they put Jesus at an ad- 
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vantage or a disadvantage. In this I have sought 
to imitate the spirit and style of the Evangelists. 
A man would be sadly stupid who should spend 
some years on a subject which, more than any 
other, has engrossed the study of thoughtful men, 
without improving the opinions he formed in earlier 
life on less investigation. The preparation of this 
book has been, to me, its own “exceeding great 
reward.” 

As far as practicable, I have laid aside all dog- 
matic prepossessions. But in writing this book I 
have been preparing a Memoir of my Dearest 
Friend, and if, for that Friend’s sake, and in the 
spirit of that Friend, I have dealt with all the records 
most honestly, it is also fair to state that I have 
treated them with the reverence of manly love; and, 
whatever may be the final decision of my readers, 
I conclude this work with a love for Jesus deeper 
and better than that which I feel for any other man 
dead or living. 

I have a final request. When my readers shall 
have read the whole book, and have attempted to 
answer the closing question on the 710th page, they 
will do themselves and me a favor if they will re- 
turn to this page and answer this question: 

If such a case can be made out by a rational 
examination of the Four Evangelists, on the ground 
that their memoirs are merely human in all respects, 
who is Jesus, on the further supposition that those 
Memoirs are divinely inspired records? 

My own belief is that they are inspired. That 
belief receives fresh confirmation from every ex- 
amination of these books. On this grave subject 
I would not have myself misunderstood. It is be- 
cause I am so thoroughly satisfied in my belief in 
the inspiration of these records that I have felt so 
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safe in resting the argument of this volume on a 
basis which does not include that high claim. 


—CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
Chapel of the “Church of the Strangers,” 
4 Winthrop Place, New York. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS AND SUB- 
SEQUENT EVENTS 
Forty Days—From April 9, to May 19, A. D. 30. 
I 


It was a remarkable Sabbath. The crucified 
men had been removed, Jesus had been buried, the 
Temple worship had been resumed, going forward 
as it had gone for several centuries, and the church 

party would fain have had every- 
The Sabbath thing move on as if nothing had 
after Crucifixion happened. But a great storm had 

swept the popular mind. Pilate 
must have been moody and disturbed. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus could have had little heart for the 
Temple services. They loved the buried Jesus, 
and although all their hopes of him and much of 
their faith in his sagacity must have disappeared, 
their hearts were buried in the new sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea. The priests had two things 
to trouble them. There was the rent veil of The 
Temple. In the dying agony of Jesus had come 
a convulsion which had torn that veil from top to 
bottom and laid the Holiest of Holies open. That 
must have been an appalling sight. His body might 
be removed from the sepulchre, and thus faith in 
his resurrection be encouraged. That was an anxi- 
ety. Moreover, these politicians recollected what 
his disciples had forgotten—his own prophecy of his 
resurrection. Their recollections of his prophecies 
were accurate, and they supposed his disciples were 
as cunning as themselves, and they knew what they 
would do under similar circumstances. That was 
the second trouble. 

When the Sabbath was past, the chief priests 
and Pharisees went to Pilate and said, “Sir, we 
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remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, ‘After three days I will rise again,’ command, 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made secure until 

the third day, lest his disciples 
The Sepulchre come by night and steal him away, 
Guarded and say unto the people that he is 

risen from the dead, and so the 
last deceit be worse than the first.” Pilate could 
have been in no sweet mood, but there was no 
reason why he should not grant their request. He 
had been forced by them to consent to the death 
of the young teacher; he might as well yield this 
also. He cared nothing for the result and could 
have taken no interest in the predictions of a man 
whom he regarded as a harmless and unfortunate 
fanatic. He was cross. Yes, they shall have a 
guard, these mad priests who are frightened by a 
dead peasant! If it gratifies them to make fools 
of themselves they may do so; he will not hinder. 
He said to them “Ye shall have a watch: go your 
way, make it as sure as you can.” So they went 
and made the tomb secure, rolling up a stone to 
its mouth and sealing it. 

The Roman guard took possession of the sepul- 
chre. 

In the meantime Mary of Magdala and other 
women, knowing that the burial of Jesus by Joseph 
and Nicodemus had been hurried, although decent, 
had gone out on Saturday evening, the Sabbath be- 
ing past, and had procured sweet spices, and were 

waiting anxiously for the morning 
Preparations for which should follow the Sabbath 
Embalming that they might go and anoint the 

precious body, performing love’s 
last offices before Jesus should be left, as they sup- 
posed, to lie forever in that grave. 
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They knew nothing of the government seal on 
the tomb, and nothing of the Roman guard. They 
knew that there was a great stone at the mouth 
of the sepulchre. As, at the earliest dawn, they 
approach the garden they question how they 
should remove the stone so as to proceed with the 
embalming. Then they felt a preternatural shaking 
of the ground beneath their feet. There as they 
looked towards the sepulchre, there was a preter- 
natural light. There had been an earthquake. The 
stone had been thrown down. An apparition as of 
an angel sat on the stone. His appearance had so 
frightened the Roman guard that they had fallen 
like dead men. Jesus had disappeared from the 
tomb. The guard had not seen him. The great 
stone had not detained him. His earliest biogra- 
phers give no intimation of the hour of the resurrec- 
tion. He was abroad at daylight. They represent 
him as having had frequent intercourse with them 
for forty days, in which he gives them no intima- 
tion of the hour of his resurrection. It was be- 
tween Friday’s sunset and Sunday’s sunrise. When 
he rose he did not show himself to the guard; the 
first fright they had was from the angel. He did 
not show himself to anyone until after the women 
had visited the sepulchre. 

There is almost no twilight in Palestine. It is 
dark; a glimmer comes in the eastern skies; then 

the sun bounds forth. It was yet 

The Devoted dark as the women came _ near 
Women enough to the sepulchre to see that 
the stone was gone from its mouth. 

A terrible suspicion flashed on the mind of the 
devoted Mary of Magdala that the beloved body had 
been stolen by the malignant enemies of Jesus, and 
she could not conjecture what outrages might have 
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been committed on it. In her grief and indignation 
she rushed back to communicate the horrible news 
to John, with whom Peter then happened to be. 
The other women—Mary, Salome, and Joanna 
—entered. They do not seem to have noticed the 
angel until they had ascertained the absence of 
Jesus. They were sorely perplexed. Perhaps they 
had gone into an inner chamber 
A Vision in the of the tomb, and returned, after 
Sepulchre finding that the corpse was miss- 
ing, when the angel revealed him- 
self to them. Luke says there were two angels, or 
rather, “two men in long shining garments.” The 
women were afraid. They bowed their heads. The 
angel said, “Do not be afraid, for I know that you 
seek Jesus who was crucified. Why do you seek 
the living among the dead? He is not here. He is 
risen, as he said. Come and see the place where 
they laid him.” He showed them the spot, and 
the grave-clothes lying in order, and then said, 
“Remember how he spoke to you when he was yet 
in Galilee, saying that the Son of Man must be 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, and be cruci- 
fied, and the third day rise again.” The women then 
distinctly recalled that prediction. 
The angel added, “Go your way quickly, and 
tell his disciples, even Peter, that he is risen from 
the dead, and goes before you into 
A Message Galilee. There you shall see him, 
from Peter as he said to you.” The women 
started towards the city, full of 
mingled fear and joy. They seem to have missed 
another party now aproaching the sepulchre. 
When Mary of Magdala had reached the city 
she flew to the house of John, with whom Peter 
was, and rushing in breathlessly exclaimed, “They 
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have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, 
and we know not where they have laid him.” This 
was Startling news. Both the men rose and went out 
to the sepulchre. Peter had not yet learned that a 
special message had been sent to him. He had 
behaved so basely that he did not 

feel as if he were of the number John and Peter 
of the disciples. But he had re- 

pented, and he loved the brotherhood of the disci- 
ples, and he loved his dead Master, and he would 
gladly make amends for his denials by devo- 
tion to the corpse of Jesus. Still the burden of 
the bad memory was on him. He did not go as 
fleetly as John. Both ran; but John reached the 
sepulchre first. There a reverent awe checked 
him. He kneeled down and looked at the grave- 
clothes. Peter followed, and went right in. There 
lay the shroud wrapped up, and the napkin, which 
perhaps Mary of Magdala had wound about his 
mangled head. Everything was orderly. He had 
been taken away by neither friends nor foes. The 
former would have had no care for the clothes, 
or have not removed them; the latter would have 
torn them away carelessly. It looked as if Jesus 
had risen and carefully folded and laid away the 
garments of the grave, wherewith the hands of 
respect and love had wrapped him. 


Peter induced John to follow him. Peter was 
puzzled. In John there began to spring up some 
faith. “He saw and believed;” for as yet, accord- 
ing to John’s own testimony, “they did not know 
the scripture, that he must rise again from the 
dead.” Then they left the sepulchre and went 
home. . 

But Mary of Magdala stood without at the 
sepulchre, weeping. The men might go, but she 
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lingered about the spot where she had last seen 
the body of him whom she loved with all her heart 
and soul. She was alone. Hers 

was an absorbing grief. She Mary of 
gazed through her tears down into Magdala 
the sepulchre where the dear Jesus 

had been laid. She was flooded with sorrow. She 
saw the two angels in white, but she had no atten- 
tion to give to evenangels. Nothing in heaven or 
earth could interest her but Jesus. They said to her, 
“Woman, why are you weeping?’ She could not 
be astonished or frightened even by so brilliant an 
apparition as two angels; but she was ready to 
burst forth when the subject of her love was 
touched. She sobbed out, “Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” 

What marvellous beauty of loving is here: 
“My Lord.” It was the emphasis of appropriating 
affection. He was hers more than he was any 

other’s. She loved him more than 
Her Love any other woman or any man 

loved him. And he had done 
everything for her. She did not ask the angels 
for any consolation; she was inconsolable. She 
turned to go, and through her tears she saw a man 
standing in the garden. She scarcely looked at him. 
One man filled her heart and brain and eyes, and 
he was dead, and his dear body was stolen. When 
the stranger asked her, “Why do you weep? whom 
do you seek?” she thought it was the gardener, and 
that he must know all about it. Her replay was, 
“Sir, if you have borne him hénce, tell me where 
you have laid him, and I will take him away.” 

What marvellous beauty of loving is here. 
“Him”’—as if everybody must know Mary’s “him.” 
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If it were not considered meet for his corpse to be 
in that garden because he had. died as a male- 
factor—although she felt that that body, if laid 
down on God’s throne, would sweeten all ‘heaven 
—she would take it away to some place where, 
without interruption, he might sleep the sleep of 
death, and she might weep the tears of the dying. 
She had not turned to gaze full on the speaker. It 
was Jesus, and she did not know it. He said to 
her, “Mary.” In his lifetime it is probable that he 
had never called the other Marys with the tone in 
which he was accustomed to pronounce her name, 
the poor dear friend whom he had brought out of 
the darkness of insanity with the marvellous light 
of his love. The syllables in the familiar tone 
thrilled her. She turned. She saw him. She knew 
it was Jesus. She sprang towards him saying, 
“Rabboni.” It seems that she would have em- 
braced him, but Jesus checked her. He said, “Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father; 
but go to my brethern and say unto them that I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my 
God and your God.” 


Mary left him. Her love was obedient. The 
brilliant moment was past. She might not see him 
again, but he was alive. He was 
Her Obedience to meet the brethern in Galilee. 
He was not the Comforter ; he had 
not yet come in that character, as he had promised 
his disciples, because he had not yet ascended to 
the Father. So Mary of Magdala, lovingest of 
women, out of whom Jesus had cast seven devils, 
and into whom seven angels had come, Sad Mary 
Glad Mary, left her Lord and went about the er- 
rand on which he sent her. 
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The interview was exceedingly brief. Before 
the other women could reach the city, Jesus was 
with them. He met them. He saluted them with 
“All hail.” Combining the accounts given by Mark 
and Matthew, a very natural history seems to me 
to be this; the women had entered the sepulche 
and seen where Jesus lay; then they fled from the 
sepulchre, for they trembled and 
were amazed “and departed with The other 
fear and great joy.” Leaving the Women 
sepulchre in great agitation, they 
may have wandered off from the city quite as natur- 
ally as toward it;but recalling the message of the 
angel to the disciples, their joy predominated ; their 
mental equipoise began to return. To make up 
the lost time, they began to run, and thus they 
met Jesus. They knew him at once. As soon as he 
saluted them they fell at his feet, clasping them 
and rendering him homage. He permitted in them 
what he had forbidden in Mary of Magdala. Their 
worship and their feelings were quite different 
from those of the loving Mary. Jesus soothed them 
saying “Be not afraid; go tell the brethren that 
I go into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 

As the women went to bear this message to the 
disciples, some of the watch went to report to the 
Pharisees, and to consult for their own safety. The 
Sanhedrin assembled. The soldiers probably told 
the facts as they occurred. The 
council was driven to desperation. The Watch 
They had hoped that the money 
given Judas should end the matter. Now there 
must be more bribery. They gave the soldiers 
“large money” as our common version has it, “suf- 
ficient silver pieces” it is in the original. They in- 
structed them what to say: it was this, “His dis- 
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ciples came by night and stole him away while we 
slept.” They also pledged themselves to stand 
between them and Pilate, if a report of the affair 
should reach the governor’s ear. ; 

We can readily account for the mental and 
moral temper of the majority of the Sanhedrin. A 
course of crime had blunted their sensibilities. It 
was natural that they should offer money to the 
soldiers. It was natural that the soldiers should 
accept it. Their case was this; hav- 
ing discharged their duty faith- The Sanhedrin 
fully, they were in such circum- 
stances that if tried by a military court they would 
be executed. Caesar would take no “angel” for an 
excuse. They had suffered the government seal to 
be violated. They had committed a military crime. 
If brought to trial their doom was sealed. They 
would better make all out of their circumstances 
that could be made. They took the money, and took 
the pledge of the priests, and went off and awaited 
events. 

But there is no evidence that these soldiers 
ever told to a military tribunal what the Sanhedrin 
put into their mouths. They could not be ‘worse 
men than the priests, and not such fools as to tell 

a lie that would convict them. It 
The Conspiracy is quite probable that they repeat- 

ed the stupid falsehood to some of 
the populace in the presence of some of the 
priests, to make good their bargain. The priests 
would use it among the vulgar people, and thus the 
report would gain currency among the Jews. But 
the soldiers would not have said so if arrested. “We 
slept,” that was a crime for which death would be in- 
flicted, according to imperial law. “They stole;” 
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how could men tell what was done, or who did it, 
while they were asleep? But it is quite easy to 
see why the soldiers did as they were taught; there 
was in that direction some possibility of escape, but 
none in any other. 


That the body of Jesus could not have been 
stolen by any one, a very slight inspection of the 
facts must show. If stolen, it was by friends or by 
foes, by the Jewish authorities or by the disciples. 

The former could not have taken 
The Body not it, for if they had, they would have 
Stolen made an exhibition of the corpse 

after three days, and thus secured 
a complete demolition of the claims of Jesus. The 
disciples could not have done so. The presence of 
the dead body would be a perpetual reminder of 
the death of their hopes. There would be no stimu- 
lus in that. They had no conceivable reason for 
stealing the body. If they had, they could not have 
accomplished it. They were too few to overpower 
the guard. If they had made the attack some would 
have been at least wounded, and perhaps killed, 
and the uproar would have aroused the city. But 
this is not charged. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that all the guard were asleep at once, and that at 
that juncture the disciples stole the body. That 
would have involved the breaking of the govern- 
ment seal on a night when the moon was at its full, 
and the city was crowded, and the populace was ex- 
cited. If that had occurred the disciples would have 
been prosecuted. But they never were prosecuted. 
The testimony of the soldiers would then have been 
called into court, and that would have acquitted 
the disciples and covered the Sanhedrin with 
shame. 
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There were in the Sanhedrin a few who believed 
in Jesus, and to them—to such men as Joseph and 
Nicodemus, for instance—the early historians must 
have been indebted for a narrative of what had 
passed in the Sanhedrin, including their infamous - 
and stupid proposition to the soldiers. 


When the women returned and made their 
report the disciples did not believe; but what the 
women said seemed to them like “crazy talk.” 


That afternoon two disciples left Jerusalem 
to walk to Emmaus, a village séven miles distant. 
The name of one is preserved. It was Cleopas; but 
we know not who he was. They started probably 
about half-past three o’clock, after the evening’ sacri- 
fice. They had heard the reports 
which seemed to have been cir- On the Way 
culated among the friends of Jesus to Emmaus 
that the sepulchre was empty. As 
they walked they conversed upon the subject near- 
est to all their hopes and fears and interests, the 
dead Jesus, and what had happened in the three 
eventful days. They were perplexed. They “rea- 
soned.” They were probably striving to reconcile 
the apparently conflicting facts, the claims of Jesus 
and his manifest power, with the ignominious death 
which he had suffered. Jesus drew near and walked 
with them; but they were so absorbed that they 
did not notice him. He spoke to them respectfully 
in such a way as not to be offensive even in a 
stranger. “What are these words that ye ex- 
change one with another as ye walk?” Luke says 
that “they stood with sorrowful countenances.” 
They looked at Jesus, but did not recognize him. 
The same historian says, “their eyes were holden 
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they should not know him.” Mark 

says that Jesus “appeared in an- The Interesting 
other form unto them.” It is to Stranger 
be noticed that some change must 

have passed in the appearance of his person. 
None of his friends recognized him immediately on 
first sight; but none failed to recognize him after- 
wards. Who can tell what that change was? It 
was his own body. They all saw, and some touched 
him. Was the grossness of the material body dis- 
appearing, and the fineness of the spiritual body 
coming forth? But we are to record only what are 
the facts in the case. 

When Jesus asked his question the two dis- 
ciples looked at him. There was nothing in ap- 
pearance of this stranger to make him seem a sus- 
picious person, to be avoided, and the tone and man- 
ner of his respectful inquiry, commended him to the 

confidence which these simple 
Grief of the hearty men gave him. Cleopas 
Disciples replied: “Are you the only so- 

journer in Jerusalem who has not 
known these things that have come to pass there 
in these days?” It was a polite reflection on his 
apparent ignorance. “What things?” asked the 
stranger, to draw him out. One of them answered, 
“Concerning Jesus, the Nazarene, who was a man, 
a prophet mighty in act and speech before God, and 
all the people; and how the chief priests and our 
rulers delivered him to be condemned to death, and 
have crucified him.” And then, running out into 
confidential lamentations to the attentive and sym- 
pathizing stranger, the speaker continued: “But 
we hoped that it had been he who was about to 
redeem Israel; yet, for all these hopes, this is the 
third day since these things were done. Besides, 
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certain women of our company astounded us, who 
were early at the tomb, and not having found his 
body they returned, saying that they had seen a 
vision of angels, who say that he is living. And 
certain of those with us went to the tomb, and found 
it thus, according also as the women had said; but 
him they saw not.” 

The stranger had completely won their confi- 
dence and tested the genuineness of their grief, 
their faith, their love, and their fears. They had 
even confessed themselves disciples of the prophet 
who had seemed to have failed, whose ignominious 
execution had blasted their hopes but not their af- 
fection. They even admitted him to a knowledge 
of what was passing in the inner circle of the friends 
of the crucified Jesus. These simple-hearted peas- 
ants were the first confessors. 

Then Jesus replied: “O thoughtless and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken. 
Ought not the Christ to have suffered these things 

and to enter his glory?” They 
His Address to supposed their Master to be The 
the Two Christ of God; if so, the books 
Disciples held to be sacred by the Jewish 

people pointed to just such a 
course of affairs as had happened to Jesus. Then 
he began with Moses, and running through his writ- 
ings and those of their prophets, he explained to 
these simple men that those very things which had 
shaken their confidence should be confirmatory of 
the faith of all those who understood and believed 
the Holy Scriptures. We can never know what 
special passages Jesus quoted and expounded in 
_the conversation, but it is not difficult now to see 
how the whole system of worship instituted under 
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Moses can be made highly typical of what hap- 
pened to Jesus, to the minds of those who believe in 
him. It was new light to these simple but thought- 
ful men, and they received it gladly. 

Upon reaching the house where they were to 
abide, Jesus was about to take his leave and pass 
on. But he had been so charming a talker, his 
glowing eloquence had so won the hearts of his 
two ingenuous listeners, that they urged him to 
stay with them. He consented. When the meal 
was spread, Jesus assumed the host’s place. As 
they reclined at the table he took 
bread and uttered the usual thanks- Jesus Reveals 
giving, which, according to the Himself 
Jewish ritual, was obligatory 
where three ate together. There was something in 
the tone, or there was some change come over Je- 
sus, which caused them to recognize their dear 
dead friend, or perhaps, as he broke the bread they 
saw his wounded hands. “Their eyes were op- 
ened,” says Luke. At that instant Jesus became 
invisible to them. 

This can scarcely be regarded as the history 
of a subjective process on their part. That both 
should see the same man, and hear the same words 
through a long discourse, and see him as they pre- 
pared the meal, and behold and hear him while 
uttering the thanksgiving, and both lost sight of 
him at once, and the whole be a mere subjective 
fancy of both minds, is not at all in accordance 
with the well-known laws of our intellectual con- 
stitution. His disappearance is not explained. 

Then they said to each other, “Did not our 
hearts burn within us as he talked to us by the 
way, and opened the Scriptures to us?’ They 
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were so excited at what had happened that they 
arose and returned to Jerusalem. It must have 
been night; but enough was happening to draw the 
little circle closer together. When Cleopas and his 
companion reached the city they found the eleven 
Apostles together and others of 

the disciples. As soon as they en- They Return to 
tered some one said to them, “The the City 
Lord is risen indeed, and has ap- 

peared to Simon.” And perhaps all the strange 
occurrences of the day, so far as they knew them, 
were related by the company to the two who had 
just come from Emmaus. 

We do not know when this appearance to Pe- 
ter occurred. It was some time since morning, of 
course; but whether it was before or after the reve- 
lation of himself to the Emmaus disciples, we have 
no means of ascertaining. It might have been 
after. There was time enough. The company 
were evidently greatly excited by the appearance 
to Peter. In an earlier part of the day he may 

have gone to the sepulchre, or he 
Jesus Appears may have been wandering about 
to Peter the suburbs or through the 

streets, very disconsolate and un- 
ican None of the disciples had as much cause 
for sorrow as he. He had denied his Lord and 
broken into profanity. The last look which Jesus 
gave him must have haunted him. Even if his 
Master had risen from the dead, would he appear 
to him? He had forfeited his place. Perhaps none 
of his brother Apostles knew how basely he had 
acted; but Jesus did. Would he allow Simon to 
fall penitently at his feet? 

Nothing can be more beautiful or appropriate 
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than these first appearance of Jesus. He first shows 
himeslf to the grief of love in Mary of Magdala. 
He next shows himself to the grief of perplexity 
in the Two Emmaus disciples. He then shows 
himself to the grief of penitence in Peter. It was 
all in beautiful consistency with the character he 
had displayed through his whole career. 


After the assembly had informed Cleopas and 
his companion of what was known in Jerusalem, 
they, in turn, gave an account of their interview 
with Jesus in Emmaus and on the way thither, and 
especially told of how Jesus was made known to 
them in the breaking of bread. There was great 
incredulity in the company, and much perplexity. 
They all believed that he was no longer in the sep- 
ulchre; but his appearance to Mary and the other 
women, and Simon, who professed to have seen 
him, seemed to them like hallucination. The story 
told by the Kmmaus disciples increased the per- 
plexity of the company. Jesus was seen so often, 
in such different places, so near the same time, and 
vanishing so strangely. It began to be frightful. It 


suggested spiritual appearances. They were mourn- 
fully disturbed. 


It was probably the first time they had been 
gathered together since the supper with Jesus on 
Thursday night. They were afraid of the church 
authorities, and so the doors were shut. Just when 
they were in most perplexity by all these narra- 
tives of preter-natural things, Jesus suddenly ap- 
peared in their midst. Whether he opened the door, 
_or was admitted by the doorkeeper, who might have 
seen that it was Jesus, or whether 
it was accomplished in some way First Assembly 
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still “unknown to our philosophy,” of the Disciples 
we cannot say. Here is the simple 

historical statement. It shows that he was no 
longer in the grave, but was in bodily intercourse 
with the disciples. As he entered he said: “(Peace 
to you.” It was his usual salutation. But they 
were terrified and affrighted. They thought they 
saw a spirit of phantasm, a ghost, something pro- 
duced preter-naturally. Their nerves were unstrung 
by the events of the day. They were so agitated 
that they did not notice his salutation. 

He said to them “Why are you troubled? And 
why do reasonings arise in your hearts?” He saw 
that they regarded him as some strange “appear- 
ance” merely. He reproved them 
for not believing the men and wo- Jesus in 
men who had seen him and had Their Midst 
reported his resurrection, thus pre- 
paring them for his coming into their midst. He 
exhibited the wounds which they knew he had 
received in crucifixion. “Behold my feet and my 
hands, that it is I, myself; handle me and see, for 
a spirit has not flesh and bones as you see me have.” 

Whether they touched him or not we do not 
know; they might have done so. But they 
were overjoyed; they were too glad to believe; 
they were full of wonder. The sight of Jesus was 
first terrible, and then glorious. They were in a 
state of great mental agitation, described very natu- 
rally by these intelligent historians. They behaved 
just as people would behave who were not playing 
a part or posturing for effect. 

Jesus said very simply, “Have you nothing to 
eat here?” They gave him some broiled fish and 
some honeycomb. He took them and ate, the whole 
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company beholding him. And while eating, he 
said to them: “These are the words which I spoke 
to you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be filled which are written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 

the Psalms, concerning me.” These He Eats 
are the parts into which they were With Them 
accustomed to classify the canoni- 

cal Scriptures. He showed that they all pointed 
to his death and resurrection. He assisted them, 
opening their understanding, that they might know 
what the Scriptures meant in passages which had 
been sealed to them. He concluded by adding: 
“Thus it is written that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise from the dead the third day, and that re- 
pentance for the remission of sins should be pro- 
claimed in his name among all the nations begin- 
ning at Jerusalem. You are witnesses of these 
things; and, behold, I send the promise of the Fa- 
ther upon you; but tarry in the city until you be 
endued with power from on high.” He cleared 
up for them a point which was greatly dark to the 
Jewish mind, namely, that The Christ, the Messiah 
of God, should be a sufferer. They had so thor- 
oughly misread the Scriptures. We need not be 
surprised at that, when we see how traditional read- 
ings of the New Testament come to have such in- 
fluence on men, that when one gives a natural and 
consistent interpretation it often seems a shock- 
ing innovation. His command to remain in Jerusa- 
lem must be understood as making that their center, 
and headquarters, as we soon see them ordered to 
Galilee for a season. 


John records that Jesus again said “(Peace unto 
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you. As my Father has sent me, I also will send 
you.” And then he breathed on them, and said: 
“Receive the Holy Spirit. If you 
The Holy Spirit remit the sins of any, they shall 
be remitted to them; and if you 
retain the sins of any, they are retained.” The act 
of breathing seems symbolical. These men were 
from that time very different from the men they 
had been before. They were wiser, better, deeper, 
more holy men. The last words are not to be in- 
terpreted as conferring upon any corporate body 
of officials the authority to bind upon their fellow- 
men the sins of which they have been guilty, and 
to forgive authoritatively all whom they choose to 
forgive. The meaning of these words, which are 
here repeated, having been used before, we have 
discussed their significance on pp. 421, 422. 

In addition we may add, (1) That the com- 
pany were not the twelve Apostles, because there 
were other persons present to whom the Holy 
Spirit was given, if given to any, and who received 

this authority quite as much as the 
Absolution Apostles, of whom there were only 

ten present, the place of Judas II, 
not having been filled and Thomas Didymus being 
absent. (2) Moreover, there is not the slightest 
historical evidence that any of this company, wheth- 
er disciples or Apostles, ever separately or con- 
jointly, attempted to exercise what came long after- 
ward, in churchly corruptions to be called “Abso- 
lution.” This pretense of priestcraft rests itself al- 
together on a misrepresentation of this passage. 

We do not know why Thomas was absent. 
There is no especial blame to be attached to him. 
He loved Jesus. He was so devoted to him that 
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when Jesus proposed to return into Judea to visit 

the bereaved family of Lazarus, 
_Thomas Thomas proposed to accompany 
-—Incredulous him and die with him (see p. 497). 

The very love and distress which 
brought the others together may have kept Thomas 
apart. He was thoroughly stunned by the blow. 
There seemed nothing left to him. He was of that 
temperament which has its grief aggravated by 
seeing the grief of others. When the disciples had 
been lifted into a great joy by seeing their Master, 
they found Thomas and told him all. They had re- 
fused to believe the women; but they had accepted 
the testimony of Peter and the two disciples from 
Emmaus, before Jesus appeared to them. Thomas 
declined the combined testimony of the whole body 
of women and men that professed to have seen Je- 
sus. 

We may assign many and very diverse reasons 
for this incredulity, without supposing Thomas ex- 
traordinarily skeptical. It may have been partly 
wounded love, or love that felt that the news was 
too good to be true. His associates were compelled 
to acknowledge that Jesus had come to them very 
much after the manner of an apparition, and that 
his appearance was changed. They may have con- 
fessed that they had not touched their Master. 
They could not convince Thomas throughout all that 
week. To their repeated representations Thomas 
at last gave his decided answer: “Unless I shall 
see in his hands the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.” He was 
all the week in this unhappy state of mind. If his 
friends were mistaken, they were at least happy. 

Another Sabbath passed, and another Sunday. 
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On Sunday evening the friends of Jesus were col- 
lected again. Thomas was now with them. Jesus 
suddenly stood in their midst, as he had done eight 
nights before. He repeated the usual salutation: 
“Peace unto you.” Then turning at once to Thomas 
he said “Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands, 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
side, and be not faithless, but believing.” Thomas 
had gazed at him through all this speech. It was 
not a ghost. It was not a phantasm. It was the 
Master. However changed, it was undoubtedly he. 

Thomas knew the voice. The 


The Second Master had not met any of the 
~ Assemblage disciples during the intervening 
Sian aa week, else they would have told 


Thomas. Now Jesus knew his very thoughts and 
repeated his-véry words, and offered himself to the 
very test which Thomas had proposed. Thomas 
believed of Jesus three things at once: that he re- 
tained his personality, that he could be where he 
would at any moment, and that he knew all things. 
The whole infidelity of Thomas broke down at 
once.~He acknowledged all. The resurrection of 
Jesus was an accomplished fact. Here were the 
pierced hands, and ankles, and side. He was omni- 
present. He was omniscient. All their preconcep- 
tions of their Master were below the fact. He was 
very God. Thomas worshipped him, calling him 
“My God.” Jesus recognized the faith of Thomas 
in his Godhead as correct, and while receiving the 
homage due only to God, he administered a mild 
rebuke for the slowness of the faith of Thomas: 
“Thomas, you have believed because you have seen 
me; blessed are they that have not seen, and have 
believed.” ~ 
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II. 

All these six appearances of Jesus had occurred 
in or near Jerusalem. It bound the disciples into 
a company of believers. But as yet they had no 
plan. The eleven Apostles left the metropolis for 
Galilee (Matt. xxviii 16), whether at the immediate 
direction of Jesus or at the promptings of prudence 
we have no means of knowing. But at the last 
supper he had said to them words which were then 
incomprehensible: “After I am risen again I will 
go before you unto Galilee” (Mark xiv 28). And 
the angel at the sepulchre had reminded the women 

of that promise, and directed them 
The Apostles to “tell his disciples and Peter, 
in Galilee that he goeth before you unto 

Galilee.” (See. -p. -689.) “They 
would prudently remain in Jerusalem until the close 
of the Passover. They would then follow the di- 
rection of Jesus, and go back to their old homes 
in Galilee. Beyond that they had no direction, ex- 
cept the knowledge of the fact that they were to 
come back to Jerusalem and await the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. They did not.know when that should 
occur; in point fact it did not occur until about two 
months afterward. While waiting for the reap- 
pearance of their Lord, and further directions, they 
naturally resumed their old employment on which 
their livelihood depended. One evening, on the 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias, Simon Peter said he 
should go fishing. Thomas Didymus, and Nathan- 
ael of Cana, and James and John, and two other 
Apostles, who are not named, were of the company. 
These seven were all experienced fishermen, but 
they toiled all night and caught nothing. 

At break of day Jesus was standing on the 
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shore, but they did not recognize him. It is related 
of each appearance of Jesus after his resurrection 
that he was not recognized at first sight by his 
most intimate friends. They saw 

the stranger, standing on the -Jesus_by the 
shore, as an early purchaser of _ Lake 
fish might be who stood where he 

saw the men fishing and waited an opportunity to 
buy. At last he said, “Children, have you any 
meat?” The form of the question would not arouse 
the suspicion that it was Jesus. They answered, 
“No.” He said to them, “Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship and you shall find.” Even this 
did not reveal Jesus. Any man acquainted with the 
lake might have detected from the shore some sign 
of fish which had eluded their weary eyes. It was 
an easy thing to do; so they followed the stranger’s 
direction, and they were not able to draw the net 
for the multitude of the fishes. 

John’s quick eye first recognized Jesus. He 
said to Peter, “It is the Lord.” Since the crucifixion 
these two men, so much unlike, each having what 
the other lacked, had been drawn into a very close 
companionship. They were in a boat together. 
Peter always impulsive, pulled on his fisher’s coat 
to go to Jesus. The vessel was about three hun- 
dred feet from the shore. The other disciples came 
up to the help of John, and they dragged the net 
and the fishes up near enough to the shore to se- 
cure them. 

Upon landing they saw a fire of coals, and fish 
thereon, and bread. Jesus directed them to bring 
of the fish they had just caught, and Simon Peter, 
perhaps now recollecting how he had abandoned 
John, promptly obeyed the command, and landed 
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the unbroken net with its contents of one hundred 
and fifty-three great fishes. Jesus then said, “Come 
and dine.” Jesus divided the bread and fish. It 
was a silent meal. A tender awe was on the com- 
pany. The disciples knew it was “the Lord,” as 
they had now learned to call him, but they asked 
him no question. 

When all had eaten, Peter, who since his de- 
nial of his Master must have felt that he had largely 
lost the confidence of his associates, and must have 
felt very uncomfortable as to the opinion which 
Jesus had of him, was called to endure a painful 

ordeal, which resulted, however, in 
Peter’s Ordeal the re-establishment of his con- 
Sar a fidence in Jesus and of the confi- 
dence of his brethren in him. Jesus said to him, 
“Simon, son of Jonas, do you love me more than 
these?” This must have recalled to him his boast- 
ful profession compared with their reserve, and 
his cowardly desertion compared with their fidelity. 
His reply, “Yes, Lord; you know that I love you.” 
He does not now rest the proof of his devotion on 
bragging professions of what he would do, but 
upon the consciousness of his Master, who must 
have believed, notwithstanding the dark passage of 
his momentary weakness, that Peter loved; or, if 
he did not, nothing the disciple could now say 
would convince him. Jesus replied, “Feed my 
lambs.” Perhaps a brief silence ensued. Jesus then 
varied the question, and looking down into Peter’s 
eyes, said: “Simon, son of Jonas, do you love me?” 
Poor Peter had only the same reply to make: “Yes, 
Lord; you know that I love you.” Jesus, said 
“Feed my sheep.” After another silence Jesus re- 
peated his question: “Simon, son of Jonas, do you 
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love me?” All this was passing in the presence of 
his associate Aposties. Jesus was most tender, but 
his probing was most painful. But Peter could not 
complain. Thrice had he denied his Master. The 
others had not done so. It was not unfair that 
he should be called upon publicly to make a triple 
reversal of his triple denial. But it pierced |Peter 
to the heart. This third time he threw his case on 
the knowledge of his Master. “Lord, you know 
all things; you know that I love you.” The “all 
things” involved Peters’ denials; but the subject 
was so distressing to him that he could not speak 
more specifically of what was so shameful in his 
history. Then Jesus replied, “Feed my sheep.” It 
was the complete restoration of Peter. He was to 
be a pastor, an under-shepherd of the flock of 
God. 
Then in tenderness, but to lay on the over-ar- 
' dent temperament of Peter what should be a bal- 
ance weight to his character, Jesus intimated to 
him that he should die a violent death. Jesus had 
never made a prophecy to gratify curiosity. He 
would never be classed with fortune tellers and ma- 
gicians. But he said to Peter, as indicating his af- 
fection for him and his confidence in him, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, when you , 
A Prediction were young you girded yourself, 
ee and walked whither you would; 
_but when you become old you shall stretch forth 
_ your hands, and another shall gird you, and carry 
you whither you would not go.” John, who was 
present, and who records this saying, adds: “This 
he spake, signifying by what death he (Peter) 
should glorify God.” John understood it, and, of 
course, Peter did. Perhaps Jesus added some tone 
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or gesture or word not recorded, which made his 
speech perfectly intelligible to the parties con- 
cerned. Peter had once said that he would follow 


Jesus anywhere. Jesus had been crucified. It 


should be the fate of Peter to follow his Master 
even to crucifixion, and thus have his words veri- 
fied in a sense he had not meant. Perhaps it was a 
melancholy comfort to Peter to know that, in any 
sense, what he had said would come true. 

Then Jesus rose and said to Peter, “Follow 
me.” Peter looked at his friend John, who had 
risen and followed with him, drawn by his devo- 
tion to Jesus and his friendship for Peter. At the 
last supper John had asked a question of the 
Master at the suggestion of Peter. Now Peter 
asked a question for John: “Lord, and what this 
man?” It was a question of mere affectionate cu- 
riosity. Jesus replied, “If I will that he tarry till 
I come, what is it to you? Do you follow me” It 
recalled Peter to a sense of his propriety and of his 
personal responsibility. It told him nothing about 
the fate of his friend, but the report was circulated 
among “the brethren” that John 
should not die. He did live to a —John 
great age. He is the historian of 
this interview, and adds “Yet Jesus did not say, He 
shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to you?” As John’s life prolonged 
itself, that saying of Jesus must have come to his 
recollection very often with very great force; but 
never perhaps so impressively as when, forty years 
after, he survived the destruction of Jerusalem, a 
frightful event; which Jesus in his discourse was 
accustomed to associate with his “coming.” We 
cannot fail to notice the claims which Jesus here 
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makes to a complete control over the periods of 
men’s lives: “I will,” as applied to fixing the limits 
of human life, is the language of the Almighty God, 
and is blasphemy in the mouth of any one who is 
not God. 
LS iY 
\ It appears from Matthew’s account (xxvii. 16) 
that Jesus had appointed a time and a place in 
Galilee to meet his followers. We know of a 
time only that it was within forty days after resur/ 
rection. The place was a moun- 

Tabor tain. It would seem that Mount 
vais Tabor would be the modst~con- 
venient place for.such an assemblage. The fact 
that it was inhabited is against the theory of those 
who would make it the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion, but is rather in favor of its selection for this 
meeting, as the inhabitants were Galilaeans, and 
would be at least not unfriendly to the followers of 
Jesus. Tabor is six miles east of Nazareth. “North- 
ward it overlooks all the confronting highlands of 
Galilee; southward it extends far down into the 
plain of Jezreel” (Lango). On the top is a table 
about a mile and a half in circumference. 

This is the only occasion mentioned by any| 
Evangelist which can correspond with a fact men-) 
tioned by Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians) 

(xv. 6). “He was seen of about | 

Five Hundred five hundred brethren at once.’ 
Brethren It would seem that the Apos- 
at_once tles had been at pains to make 
‘ this appointment known to all 
who might be supposed to be, in any sense, dis- 
ciples of Jesus. It was a large gathering. Af- 
terwards, in Jerusalem, this company mustered only 
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one hundred and twenty. While in Galilee, and be- 
fore this meeting, the Apostles had doubtlessly been 
industriously repeating the narrative of all the 
strange occurrences of the resurrection and the re- 
peated appearances of Jesus. Thomas had most 
probably been giving an account of his mental 


processes by which he had gone over from despond-—— 


ent unbelief to exultant faith in Jesus as God, and 
had told how he had worshipped Jesus, and how 
the Master had received the homage due only to 
God. 

Jesus appeared in their midst. No account has 
been preserved of his manner of approach. When 
they saw him the disciples worshipped him. But 
some hesitated. In the common version it is said 
some “Doubted” (Matt. xxvii. 17). But this is not 
the meaning of the word. None doubted that this 
was Jesus. They all knew him, 
and had all met at this time, on Jesus _Reappears 
this mountain, at his appoint- 
ment. But it is most reasonable to suppose that 
among five hundred persons there should be sev- 
eral who had the temperament of Thomas, and were 
slow to worship. The historian, who was present, 
does not say that all worshipped, but he does frank- 
ly state that “some hesitated.” 

Jesus met these doubts as to his divinity with 
a vast claim. He approached the doubters and 
said: ‘All power is given to me in heaven and on 
earth.” He claimed to be almighty. These words 
could mean nothing else to the listeners. They 
must believe that, or they could never undertake 
the great work he was about to place in their 
hands. This was the commission: “Go, make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
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name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit; Teaching them to observe all things, what- 
ever I have commanded you; and [o, I am with 
you every day till the consummation of the present 
aeon.” 

_.Of this commission several things are to be 

noticed. 

‘1. It was the last word of Jesus recorded by 
his biographers. It was the commitment of his 
cause into the hands of his friends. It is his last 
protest against churchliness. There were the Seven- 
ty, who had had a special work to do, and had done 
it. There were the Twelve, who were still to con- 
tinue in that work of an itinerant proclamation ot 
the gospel of the kingdom of Jesus. But neither 
to the Seventy nor to the Twelve 
does Jesus grant any corporate The Last 
powers. What the Seventy had» Recorded Word 
‘done, and what the Twelve had 
to do, wherever their sphere and whatever their 
condition in life. All these five hundred might make 
disciples and baptise them, and all these, when 
made disciples, might in their turn perform the 
same offices for others. No word or act of Jesus. 
before or after his resurrection, can be fairly em- 
ployed to sustain the modern artificial distinction 
between “clergymen” and “laymen.” 


2. Jesus gives the name of God in the synonym 
of “The Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit.” He 
believed that there is one God. He called himself 
the Son. He claimed to be God in his oneness with 
“The Father,” in his omnipotence, in his omni- 
presence, and in his eternal existence. He allowed 
his disciples to present to him the worship proper 
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anne = to be rendered to Jehovah. His 
His Concept concept of God was of a triunity. 
of God ~~‘ This_is quite manifest. The mode 
ts of the,existence of his oneness and 
this threeness together he never discusses. God 
is the Father. God is the Son, God is the Holy 
Spirit; the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Spirit is God. But he does not say that-there 
are three persons, or three several forms of the*ex- 
hibition of one person. He makes no dogmatic 
statement. As this is not a theological treatise, but 
rather a psychological essay, we have nothing to 
do with theological scientific explanations. But 
the historical statement is that, in point of fact, 
in the mind of Jesus the concept of God was that 
of a triunity. 

As the Jews were “baptized unto Moses,” and 
so incorporated with that system of religion which 
is represented under the Hebrew theocracy, the 
kingliness of the One Jehovah, as now Tlie disciples 
of Jesus are to be baptized unto “The Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,” and incorporated into that system 
of religion which is represented by the triple con- 
cept of God as being Father and Son and Spirit, 
the living lovingness of the One Jehovah. 

3. Jesus removed all restrictions to the labors 
of his disciples, such as are recorded in Matthew 
x. 5. His gospel is to be preached to all nations. 
He has so succeeded in this that we are unable 
to appreciate, even by an effort of the intellect, 
a ~\ what a stupendous undertaking 

( All Restrictions\ it was. All other systems are 
Removed ) suited to nationalities. They, 

~ therefore intensified all the nary 
rowness of race, and that narrowness helped t 
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perpetuate them. None did so more than the 
Jewish church. To put Samaritans and Romans 
and Greeks and distant barbarians on the same foot- 
ing of spiritual privilege as the elect Jewish race 
was an idea so wide that it had never before entered 
the Jewish mind. Jesus believed that his system 
was-as well adapted to one climaté as-another, and 
to one nation as another; to the polytheistical Gen- 
tiles as to the monotheistic Jews; to the power- 
ful Romans as to the weak Gauls; to the cultivated 
Greeks as to the rough savages in the forests of 
Germany. 

“It was an idea wholly original with Jesus. He 
had no preeedetit) ~ He~had-no~human- authority 
for it. He predicted that it should be done. If he 
had simply delivered a discourse in which he had 
taught the desirableness of this universal religion, 
and that discourse had been pre- 
served, it would have rendered his A_ Universal 
fame immortal, and have placed Religion 
him far in advance of all the wisest . 
and most profound of human thinkers. Coming 
from an unlettered mechanic, raised in one of the 
meanest villages of the most narrow and bigoted 
people on earth, the announcement would have 
been a marvel of grandest thought. The more re- } 
markable fact is, that each succeeding century has | 
brought his words nearer to a fulfillment, and that 
none since the death has contributed so much to | 
their accomplishment as the present, a century full - 
of hottest political excitements of the vastest en: 
terprises, of most material progress, and largest 
liberality of thought. 

4. His latest words were a claim and a pre- 
diction. They were a claim of perpetuity, of per- 
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sonal presence, and personal influence. He should 
exist. He should be present with —-~ ~ 
~each disciple in every part of the A Claim and \ 
world, every day, until the pres- a Prediction 
ent system of things shall meet the 

cataclysm which shall inaugurate another feon, 
another system of things. All. our new science dem- 
onstrates that the Great Creator‘divides his biogra- 
phy into parts and into chapters->~The whole uni- 
verse, so far as we have been able to read it, is 
falling forward. Nothing in the past gives us much 
help towards ascertaining the probable length of 
the present aceon; bat everything we learn increas- 
es the probability that some vast change shall come. 
_ Everything that Jesus predicted “has come to 
pass, except this, and this is coming to pass. The 
present age promises that when the last day of the 
\ systems, of which thoughtful mor- 

tals form a part, shall arrive, there \ Remarkable 
will be disciples of Jesus engaged \ “Fulfillment 
in his work, according to this pre~ pias 
diction. - They are_now more busy than ever. It 
is an important series of facts that the books which 
contain the original history of Jesus, the record of 
his acts and words, and. the predictions which he 
made, constitute the first volume which was set in 
type and published at the invention of printing ;* 
that at this time there are several presses engaged 
on each of the continents in printing nothing but 
that volume; that it is printed and circulated in 
more languages and dialects than any other book 
or books considered by any criticism as sacred or 
profane; * * that so soon as a savage tribe is dis- 
covered its language is reduced to a grammar, that 
there shall be translated into it the volume, the cen- 
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tral figure of which is Jesus, that his name oc- 
curs more frequently in song than that of any 
other man, who ever lived, and that the eighteenth 
century after that in which he lived has produced 
more books investigating his character and claims 
than all the preceding centuries. 


_._*It was issued at Mentz, Germany, in 1450. 
McClure in his Translators Revived, says of this 
book: “Though a first attempt, it is beautifully 
printed on very fine paper, and with superior ink. 
Bible of Every Land, gives specimens of the 
Scriptures in various languages and dialects, to 
the number of about three hundred, including 
those which have been printed in different native 
characters. 

**The whole number of languages and dia- 
lects into which the Holy Scriptures have been 
translated is two hundred and fifty-two. Of 
these, two hundred and five are versions pre- 
pared since the origin of Bible Societies, at which 
time the Scriptures had been translated into only 
forty-seven different languages. Bagster, in his 
Bible Land, givesspecimens of the Scriptures in 
various languages and dialects, to the number of 
about three hundred, including those which have 
been printed in different native characters. 

It-is-supposed that within three years after 
the publication of the Great Bible, in 1539, no 
less than twenty-one thousand copies were print- 
ed. Between 1524 and 1611, two hundred and 
seventy-eight editions of Bibles or Testaments in. 
English were printed. In 1611, 1612 and 1613,' 
five editions of King James’ version were pub-) 
lished, besides separate editions of the New Testa- 
ment; and we have some slight clue to the size 
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EV. 


There is but one other thing to record. They 
all returned to Jerusalem. On the fortieth day af- 
ter his resurrection, Jesus ied them out to the neigh- 
borhood of Bethany. There, on some part of the Mt. 
of Olives, they saw him for the last time, he blessed 


of the editions in the fact, that one person in 
England has recently collated no less than sev- 
enty copies of the issues of 1611; yet, after all, 
this was the day of small things. 

Since the beginning of the present century, 

the British and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
over sixty-three millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments; the American Bible Society has issued 
-more than twenty-seven millions of volumes; 
other Bible Societies, not far from twenty millions, 
while private publishers in Great Britian, the 
United States, and elsewhere, have increased 
these issues by scores of millions besides. 

In speaking of this subject, Anderson, in his 
Annals of the English Bible, says: “The vol- 
umes of the Scriptures which have already been 
printed cannot be numbered. Hitherto we have 
numbered the editions only; but this is now 1m- 
possible. No one can say exactly how many edi- 
tions even of the English Bible have been pub- 
lished much less inform us how many copies.” 

The volumes of Holy Writ circulated within 
the present century are greater in number than all 
that were in the world from .Moses to Martin 
Luther, and are more than double the entire 
production of the press, from the printing of the 
first Bible in 1450, to the era of Bible Societies 
in 1804. (See Manual of the American Bible 
Society.) 
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them, and while inthe actof pronouncing his final 
benediction, he was parted from them. He ascended 
_in their sight. He passed into a cloud. The rapt 
disciples stood gazing up into that part of the 
heavens where they had last beheld their Lord. 
Suddently two men in white apparel stood beside 
the silent group and one said, “Ye men of Galilee, 
why do you stand gazing up into heaven. ‘This 
same Jesus, which is taken from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as you have seen him 
taken into heaven.” 

The disciples te tea to Jerusalem with great 
joy. They believed that Jesus, who had departed, 
was still present, and their sorrow was gone; and 
they who, forty days before, were in the darkness 
of despair, now continually praised God, and wait- 
ed for the further direction of Jesus. He had be- 
come to them the glory of heaven and earth. 

V. 

Who is this Jesus 

I have told his story as simply and as conscien- 
tiously as possible, and have honestly endeavored to 
apprehend and to represent the consciousness of 
Jesus at each moment of his career. The work of the 
historian is completed. Each reader has now the 
responsibility of saying who he is. All agree that 
he was man. The finest intellects of eighteen cen- 
turies have believed that he was the greatest and 
best man that ever lived. All who have so be- 
lieved have become better men therefor. We have 
seen that he never performed an act or spoke a 
word which would have been unbecoming in the 
Creator of the Universe, if the Creator should ever 
clothe Himself with human flesh. Millions of men 
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—kings, an oets, and_ historians, and philoso- 
phers, and busy merchants, and rude mechanics, and 
purest women, and simple children—have believed 
that he is God. And all who have devoutly believed 
this, and lived by this as a truth, have become ex- 
emplary for all that is beautiful in holiness. 

What is~he who can so live and so die as to 
produce such intellectual and moral results? 

Reader, you must answer. 
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